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By A. HENRY FULLWOOD 


T was during the stirring Cromwellian 
days and at the early part of Charles 
Il.’s reign, when England was at war with 
Holland, that the Dutch colonists at the 
Cape—alarmed at the probability of Eng- 
land swooping down on Table Bay and 
cay’ uring a valuable unfortified post—peti- 
tioned the Holland Government to con 
struct a fortress there that would hold the 
place securely for all time. This was in 
1665, and the celebrated Isbrand Goske 
was selected to carry out the work, and 
in that year sailed to the Cape from Hol- 
land with instructions to select a site and 
make plans and see the fortress completed. 
This he did, but it took three long 
years of labour before the fort was in a 
proper condition to carry out its intentions. 


No. 27. June, 1905. 


For the work went so slowly, although the 
soldiers worked day and night at it, that 
the then Governor, Bax by name, insisted 
on all the inhabitants doing their part, and 
to set the example went there with his wife 
and they both helped for a time. 

The site selected is near the Bay, and 
looking from the ramparts, one can easily 
see that, in the days of short range and 
small guns, the fort would sustain a long 
siege. Now, of course, all the guns are 
dismantled, and are buried half-way in the 
ground, and used as posts to keep the 
track. It was during the building of the 
castle that a brilliant idea came to one of 
the garrison—he said that the fort would 
be useless because the British could land 
and erect a fort on the mountain behind 
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(Devil's Peak) and fire on the fort, and so 
control the whole concern. His idea was 
considered reasonable, and a fort was 
erected on the only place available to com- 
mand the situation, half-way up the De- 
vil’s Peak (which is the end bluff of Table 
Mountain), and on this fort a gun was 
mounted to test the idea. But these primi- 
tive artillerymen found that the gun had 


too short a range. and the shot fell a long 
way from the fort. It never occurred to the 
officer commanding to measure the dis- 
tance, but ideas of ordnance in those days 
were rather limited. The poor artillery- 
man, however, had to pay for the cost of 
the whole experiment, which cost him years 
of labour. 

Before the castle was completed peace 
had been declared between the two coun- 
tries, and Goske returned to Holland, leav- 
ing the completion in other hands. Its 
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situation, near Capetown, was very good at 
the time, but as it is in the way of traffic 
(for the railway runs at its base quite near 
the bay), and occupies a valuable lot of 
ground near the city, it will soon be de- 
molished. Other forts round the bay have 


been in existence some time so that Table 
Bay is well fortified and up to date in 
every way—even to the breaking of many 


windows in the houses near the batteries, 
so that prior notificat’on is given now when 
the forts are about to practice. 

The Castle originally was moated, ac- 
cording to the ‘deas of those days, and had 
only the main entrance and one to the 
harbour through a long tunnel from the 
outer courtyard. On the British occupa- 
tion of the Cape it continued to be still 
used as the headquarters of the com- 
mander-in-chief, his staff and general body 
of men; and until latterly this has been 
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kept up, for there is accommodation for 
quite a large body of men and officers. 
The buildings are all of the old Dutch 
character, plain, flat walls coloured with 
ocre—with the exc ption of some of the 
doorways, which were ornamented with 
architectural features, some of them very 
good, such as the old, sma!l Dutch 
brick seen over the archway of the 
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plete in every way it may be seen by the 
wells that were sunk in the basements, and 
near which (to show how insanitary they 
were in those days) many people were 
buried. The curious railing to the stone 
stairways, with the turns at the end capped 
by brass knobs, and the old prison on the 
ramparts where the celebrated Zulu chief 
Cetewayo was imprisoned before being 
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main entrance, with the carving of a 
lion rampant with protruding tongue, 
and in the shie!ds below the quarterings 
of the governors who were there or 
had been there during its building. The 
entrance, too, of what was the residence 
of the commander-in-chief, but now 
used for the administrative offices of the 
Army in South Africa, during the late war 
a very busy hive, is also an impos- 
ing structure. That the castle was com- 
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taken to England ; the carving on the wall 
near of the “Goode Hoop,” the Dutch for 
“Good Hope,” which shows the original 
man-of-war of that name, and probably a 
very formidable ship under Van Tromp, 
are other ornamental features of a minor 
character which relieve the general plain- 
ness. 

There are several curious old things to 
notice in going round the castle as well as 
the carvings above noticed, for instance 
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the old sundial over the archway connect- 
ing the two courtyards, which no doubt was 
good enough in the days of sundials and 
sand glasses, but is taken no notice of now 
for that purpose; then the old doorways 
coloured Indian red, and the marks left in 
the stones by the builders. Owing prob- 
ably to the clear air and sunshine of the 
climate, these indications of early times are 
well preserved. Trees abound in the castle 
grounds.and planted near are both the Aus- 
tralian eucalyptus and the English oak. 
both of which add patches of shadow and 
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cool places for the very warm surroundings 
climatic and otherwise. 

The general plan of the Castle is two 
large courtyards surrounded by buildings, 
and the two divided by a line of buildings 
in the centre, and connected by a circular 
archway. In the first square is situated 
the officers’ quarters and the general offices 
of the officer-commanding and staff, ,»while 
in the second square or courtyard the men 
are located, and also the stables. This 
square is also used “for a parade ground, 
there being no trees planted to hinder drill 
movements. From both squares there are 
several ways of getting to the ramparts, 
which are approached by two or three 
flights of stone steps, the ones from the 
courtyard being railed in the old way, as 
ceen in the illustration, while under these 
stairways there are store places for guns 
and other warlike material ; the lighting is 
principally done by electric'ty, though 
many of the old lamps and brackets 
remain, showing the progress from 
the earliest times. The portico or entrance 
to the main offices, the part that was once 
the residence of the commander-in-chief is 
evidently of a more modern construction 
than the Castle. It is very ornate with 
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carvings, round the front, of can- 
non and cupids, carried out in 
the usual style of the early 
Georgian period, and the steps 
to the front door have a most in- 
genious curve in them, wh'ch, no 
doubt, was rather perplexing to 
some of the “dogs of war” of the 
same period. The ‘nterior of 
this part of the building was, no 
doubt, during the chief’s occu- 
pation ornate and handsome 
for there are indications of much 
ornament in practically the same 
style as the portico before-men- 
tioned, but most of it has disap- 
peared, and it is now a plair 
suite of large rooms, where much 
work is done where formerly 
grand dances and great recep 
tions were held. From thi: 
first square can be seen one of 
the early observation towers 
—a sort of conning tower 
—but it is questionable whether 
this was in the original design. 
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tor it commands a view of the 
land side of the Castle, and 
as the original idea was protec- 
tion from the sea, the tower 
was added after the British oc- 
cupation. The Castle occupies 
about five acres of ground, and 
in the illustraton where the 
end of the Castle is seen with 
the Devil's peak in the back- 
ground, some idea may be 
gained of the height of the 
walls, which are about sixty feet 
at this point, but at the sea side, 
or the part that faces Table Bay, 
the walls are hgher. In this 
illustration, too, is seen the fort 
that was erected by the early 
Dutch to test the risk of the 
Castle being fired on from the 
land, the incident before-men- 
tioned. «A walk round the ram- 
parts is very interesting to the 
visitor. Trees grow there, and 
Atkins may be seen 


doing his bit of washing, and 
enlivening his surroundings by 
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little flower patches, and here also he has 
his quoit ground, and in the cool of the 
evening sits on the various grass patches 
and enjoys his evening pipe while looking 


over the waters of the bay. During the 
late war Table Bay was of stirring in- 
terest. for the arrival of troopships 
was of daily occurrence, and the bay 
had in it at that period sometimes 
as many as four hundred ships of 
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various kinds, including the merchantmen, 
troopships, the hospital ship “ Maine,” sent 
there by the American ladies re- 
sident in England, and Lord Brassey’s 


yacht, “Sunbeam.” Men-of-war policing 
the coast during the war were frequently 
arriving and departing, looking in at 
Table Bay to how things were 
going on. All this could be seen by the 
man on the ramparts. I have already 


see 
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mentioned the prison, but a few details 
will be of interest. It is apparently just 
the same as when built, with its original 
doors and locks and bolts, thick walls, very 
litte ventilation, wh'ch im a hot country 
was very severe upon the occupants of the 
cells. This prison is stil] used for the re- 
fractory Tommy Atkins when it is neces- 
sary, which, luckily for him, is seldom. 
The place is kept in good order and very 
clean. And still may be seen at the en- 
trance the original water-tank with the 
Dutch coat of arms on it. The walls are 
thicker here, and painted over, and the 
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door and posts Indian red, which is the 
prevailing colour of the place. Even the 
carving on the wall of the ship “Goode 
Hoop ” has bezn painted, the usual British 
idea of preserving things and making them 
look tidy—a good idea in some respects, no 
doubt, but hardly applicable to statuary or 
carvings. Apparently there were many 
guns captured from the Russians during 
the Crimean War, for I have seen them in 
all the British Colomes in their-parks and 
reserves, and at “The Castle” they are 
very much in evidence, being made to serve 
a useful as well as omamental purpose. 


VERSES 


By M. ELIOT 


HERE are no stars in heaven whose 


splendour 


Can dim thy shining eyes; 
As cold and clear and scarce more tender 
Their ruthless radiance lies. 


Unstirred by scorn or fears or laughter, 
Undimmed by human tears, 

Changeless they gaze on the Hereafter 
Across the changing years. 








HOUGH I should imagine,” con- 


ceded Ivan _ Ivanitch, slowly 
pushing back the jewelled knob of 
his toothpick, and throwing open 
his fur hunting jacket, “ that 


perhaps one of the most delightful things 
in the world would be to be én love with 
one’s own wife.” 

He rose and stretched himself, the camp 
fire making of his shadow a purple cross 
on the snow behind; then, going over to 
the men’s fire, he said laughingly over his 
shoulder, “You know you arrived this 
afternoon in an argumentative mood.” 

But I had not been arguing, I had only 
been trying to convince him that it was time 
to pull himself together and settle down 
to married life; being immediately urged 
thereto by the belief that his leaving 
Petersburg in the height of the season to 
bury himself in this Viatka forest meant 
that there had come to Ivan Ivanitch that 
spirit of the recluse which comes once in a 
while to men who have seen too much of 
the pleasures and follies of the world, and 
that thus if he had at length grown weary 
of his careless life in Petersburg, a- 
word spoken wisely might lead him to 
think seriously of marriage. But Ivanitch 
refused to be serious, and had only be- 
come paradoxical. 

For a while I sat watching his figure 
silhouetted against the men’s fire, as he 
stood giving instructions to the shaggy 
group seated there drinking tea. Beyond 
their fire was a conical hut of fir poles 
made windproof by fir boughs plastered 
with snow ; at one side some bear and elk 
skins pegged out on the ground, while a 
huge head and antlers hung from a bough 
above, along.ide some hares and a caper- 
cailzie, the wings of the latter helplessly 
hiding the iridescence and scarlet of its 
neck and head. At the opposite side of 
the clearing—though well within the circle 
of firelight—stood another hut, low- 
roofed, and built of unbarked pine logs, 
whose two rooms served as a place for our 
stores and a sleeping-place for myself— 
Ivanitch preferring to sleep in a fur bag 
by the fire. 
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By ROBERT BOWMAN 






As to our talk about his marrying, I de- 
cided to say nothing more about it for the 
present. But Ivanitch drifted back tothe 
subject himself. I asked him what his 
plans were after our trip was finished. 
He replied that he had none save that 
he should not return to Petersburg, add- 
ing, “ You know no one believes me to be 
away shooting, and the idea that I wanted 
once in my life to see my property and 
had work to do they simply laughed to 
scorn, prophesying that I should be back 
in Petersburg within a week. But they 
came in a crowd to see me off all the 
same.” 

“Who ?” 

“Oh, the usual Jot. Our dandy little 
Professor and his Generaless were there 
—-they are as much in love as ever, and, I 
suppose, found an excuse for another 
meeting in seeing me off. She is ageing 
fast, though; the General sees it if her 
Professor does not. What an ass that 
man is! Heavens, what sort of men can 
he possibly turn out! Then there was 
Leon D’Tern—you know him, the Naval 
man of the French Embassy ; he came to 
see Mademoiselle Tang I suppose —oh, 
yes, Mademoiselle was there, for though 
she ought to have been on at “The 
Circle,” she sent word to Daddy 
Bletz to put someone else in her place 
and save his curses for another time.” 

I knew Mademoiselle Tang. Ivanitch 
saw my frown and laughed. 

“Now, as you are so anxious to find me 
a wife, what about Mademoiselle?” he 
said. “There would be no inconvenient 
father-in-law, for she hasn’t an idea who 
her father was—and no sisters or brothers- 
in-law to take into the family. And she 
would at least look all right, if one could 
only tone down her dress a bit—and she’d 
keep one alive.” 

“Tvanitch,” I said, crossly, “I cannot 
understand your being content to go on 
year after year wasting yourself in this 
way.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied. “I 
wonder how it would do to blame my old 
father. You see, if he had only been 












wise enough to remain a peasant instead 
of getting absurdly rich through smug- 
gling in gold-dust at the bottom of his tea 

chests, I should by now probably be the 

possessor of a nice little isba, a stout and 

exceedingly fruitful wife, and a mother- 

in-law grievous of feature. I should ex- 

hale a wholesome odour of black bread 

and cabbage soup, and sleep the winter 

away on the top of my stove, with only a 

break on Holy days, when probably I 

should be able to scrape together enough 

to get drunk on. As it is, you see, those 

persons whom I might conceivably care to 
marry would most conceivably decline to 
marry me; they would see the peasant 

through the roubles—or they would say 

they did. And those persons who conceiv- 

ably might consent to marry me—well, I 

think I would prefer to remain as I am. 

You have met our rich merchants’ 

daughters ?” 

“Yes, but they are not all alike.” 

“Perhaps not all—there are some who 
refreshingly throw back to the original 
peasant. However, I have an idea of going 
abroad for awhile, possibly to Italy. I 
am told—it was done very tenderly and 
by degrees, so as not to frighten me—that 
another winter in Petersburg will probably 
kill me, and Stahlberg refuses to see in 
that a reason why I should stay. So pos- 
sibly I shall take his advice.” 

“What does he say is the matter?” I 
asked, 

“Oh, he talks learnedly about the re- 
sults of being an old man’s child—you 
know my father was nearly seventy before 
he married—no reserve force and that 
kind of thing. _I said ‘ Phthisis’ to him. 
Poor old man, he got in quite a temper. 
However, I think we understand one 
another.” 

“T hope it’s nothing of that kind,” I 
said. But Ivanitch only waved his cigar- 
ette. 

“You know,” he said meditatively, “ my 
father must have been a wonderful old 
man—wonderfully far-seeing; he bought 
hundreds of miles of this forest when no 
one thought it would ever be of much use. 
Now, there is a fuel famine from Viatka to 
the Urals, these iron and copper mines 
have done it, and I am told I must begin 
to cut, and that a few acres will yield 
almost the price paid for the whole. But 
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I don’t know ; I don’t want the money, and 
why should I kill off the trees?—and :t 
would spoil the shooting. You see, with 

this forest going in an unbroken line across 

the Urals lots of bear and elk come down. 

There’s a fine stable of elk that I saved 

for your coming, and we ringed three more 

bears last week—all get-at-able from here. 

To-morrow we must——” 

But here a strange thing happened. 
While we had been speaking Ivanitch had 
called for a gun, ind had sat with it across 
his knees as we talked. He now sud- 
denly bent forward, raised the gun to his 
shoulder, and aimed at a low bushy fir tree 
some fifty yards off. But he did not fire, 
for on the instant a dreadful cry rang 
through the woods, and a violent com- 
motion began among the branches, so that 
the snow which weighed them down was 
tossed into powder, and as Ivanitch paused 
and lowered the gun something darted 
out into the open. On its head was 
a great ragged fur cap such as is 
worn by the Northern Tartars; to 
below its knees hung a tattered sheep- 
skin shooba with the fur turned in- 
wards, but so worn awa’ was the outer 
covering that more than half of the fur 
hung outside, and was so m.tted and 
stained as to look more like fungus than 
fur. Its feet and lower limbs were swathed 
round and round with strips of ragged grey 
material; while in its arms it held a 
bundle rolled in what appeared to be a 
piece of raw undressed sheepskin. As 
it came towards us it drew back a corner 
of this covering, disclosing a child’s head, 
but of a size greater than I had ever seen 
on any grown man. Ivanitch and I rose 
to our feet when, as the figure came up to 
the fire, it removed its cap, and a 
mass of heavy black hair fell about its 
shoulders. 

“Who are you? Where do you come 
from?” asked Ivanitch, going round to 
it. The great hollow eyes looked around, 
pausing for an instant at the men’s fire, 
where the men sat staring with open 
mouths, before it replied with startling 
gentleness : 

“From Siberia—on foot. I am many 
months on the journey. I want food for 
my baby.” 

Ivaniteh took her gently by the arm, 
and looked into her face. 
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“You—you are a woman?” he said in a 
hesitating, questioning way. 

“Yes, my God, I am a woman!” she 
replied, throwing back her hair from her 
shoulders in a defiant way. 

“Of course you shall have food!” he 
said, placing a stool for her at the side of 
our fire farthest from that of the men’s, 
and so in a great measure screening her 
from their gaze. 

She appeared to be very faint and weak, 
though she managed to hold her bundle 
tightly to her, so Ivanitch brought a bowl 
of milk and some soup, bringing them from 
the store himself, and placed them on the 
red ashes at the edge of the fire. 

“T’m afraid your cuild is ill,” he said, 
gently drawing back the covering from 
its face. “Give it to me.” 

She looked for a moment into his face 
and from his to mine. 

“Yes, he is very ill,” she answered in a 
quavering voice, giving the child, for some 
inscrutable reason, into my arms. It 
seemed not to be conscious of the change, 
neither altering its quick short breathing 
nor the fixed stare of its eyes. 

“Tt looks scarcely human!” whispered 
Ivanitch, as in my clumsy hands the cover- 
ing fell apart a litt!>, and showed a tiny, 
skeleton body attached to the enormous 
head. Poor little creature! Is _ it 
dying ?” 

“Tt is dreadfully ill, I fear,” I 
replied, noticing the shiny stretched 
skin over brow and temples and the 
deathly whiteness of the grotesque head 
telling plainly of hydrocephalus. The 
mother’s ears were strained to catch our 
words, and as she took the child from my 
arms she said wistfully :— 

“He is very, very ill; but he will get 
better, won't he? He has not always 
been like this——-only about a year, and 
the is only two years old. But he under- 
stands——-see, Kola, dear,” she held a 
frond of fir to the child, “a pretty 
flower!” The tiny hand grasped the 
frond, but the staring eyes remained fixed 
on vacancy. She looked at us with 
piteous eyes, and, resuming her seat, took 
up the bow] of milk and began to feed 
the child. But the feeble lips rejected 
more than they drank; and presently it 
fell asleep. Whereupon we pressed her 
to take some food herself. 
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“A returned exile—escaping!” said 
Ivanitch, in an undertone to me as we 
walked a little way apart. “And she is 
not of the peasants.” 

I nodded assent, for I had noticed her 
well-bred way of speaking, though her 
voice was very weak and husky. 

“Her scream just saved her. I had 
been watching that bush for some time, 
and in another moment I should have 
fired. Thank God I did not!” 

“Thank God, indeed!” I rejoined. 

We agreed that we must keep her until 

she was recovered somewhat, Ivanitch 
saying that he would see to it that none 
of the men got talking when they were 
sent to the village, so she would be 
as safe in our camp as anywhere. She 
could have my room, and I could manage 
in a corner of the store-room. The only 
doubt was—would she herself consent to 
stay. “ 
“You must see to that,” said Ivanitch. 
So while he went over to the hut to pre- 
pare the room I returned to the fire. She 
was sitting with her eves fixed on the 
blaze, the child still asleep on her knee, 
and the soup apparently untouched. 

“Do you know what is the matter with 
him?” she asked, looking down at the 
child. 

“Well—you know, of course, that he is 
very seriously ill,” I replied. 

“Yes—yes—but he will 
won't he?” she pleaded. 

“TI hope so, but he needs the very 
greatest care; another day of cold and 
hunger in the woods would almost 
certainly .be fatal.” 

“Oh, Kola, Kola, my little Kola, what 
am I to do?” she moaned. 

“You are to stay here until you and he 
are stronger.” 

“T dare not!” 

“Yes you dare. You will be quite safe 
here for awhile. We are your friends, 
and may be able to help you further.” 

She looked up quickly. “ You—you 
know what I am?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes !—an 
what I am!” she said quietly. 


get better, 


escaped convict—that is 
After this 
she remained silent; indeed, she seemed 
too utterly exhausted to speak. So I went 
across to the hut. 

The room looked bright and warm; a 








lamp was lighted and a curtain drawn 
across the tiny window, the camp-bed was 

spread with furs, and the small iron stove 

was in a glow, while on a table in one 

corner stood a bow] of milk and some 

eatables. 

Ivanitch brought her im. She seemed 
dazed, I thought, as she looked around 
her, and did not speak. So, after urging 
her to eat, we left her. 

Before daylight next morning I was 
awakened by Ivanitch shaking me, and I 
saw by the light of the candle he carried 
that he was dressed for a journey. Plac- 
ing the candle on a box, he sat down and 
lighted a cigarette. 

“Don’t disturb yourself,” he said. “I 
only wakened you to say I am going to 
Viatka. I have been thinking over this 
business "—he nodded toward where our 
guest was—“and really, you know, we 
must see what can be done for that child. 
I have written to a doctor fellow I know 
in Moscow to come at once—he’ll be glad 
of the work. I’ve told him the business— 
a child I am interested in, and also what 
you say is the matter with it, so he will 
come prepared. We mustn't use the 
telegraph, but by posting a letter in 
Viatka there will mot be much delay. I 
thought of sending one of the men—only, 
you see—don't you think we ought to get 
her some clothes? Though—really now 
—what ought we to get ?” 

The question was hardly an easy one; 
but I replied, after a moment’s thought, 
that whatever was got must be of the very 
simplest, and that in any woman’s shop 
they would know. 

“Yes, I suppose so; I will say I want 
a simple outfit suitable for a woman going 
abroad.” 

“My dear Ivanitch, you must do 
nothing of the sort,” I exclaimed. “They 
would simply give you dozens of every- 
thing—they’d fill trunks full! Get them 
to give you one of everything—or at most 
two—then when she is fil to go we can get 
a peasant’s dress for her in the village. 

She'll be safer in that than anything.” 

“T will manage somehow,” he said, 
throwing away his cigarette. “Expect me 
back. about mid-day to-morrow.” And 
shortly afterwards I heard his sledge 
crunch away over the snow. 

All that day she did not appear. About 
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mid-day 1 tapped at her door and asked 
if she wanted anything. She answered 
that she had all she needed; she aad 
rested well, and her baby seemed better, 
and was asleep. 

Not caring to leave the camp, I spent 
the afternoon im reading and chatting 
with the men; and a little after nightfall 
again enquired if I could bring her any- 
thing. She opened the door, but stood 
well back, holding the door in her hand 
so that in the darkness I could only just 
make out her figure. Perhaps she was 
ashamed of her rags. She thanked me 
in a much clearer voice. She would be 
grateful for some milk ; her baby was still 
sleeping. 

At noon the following day Ivanitch 
returned; and that night, as we were 
smoking by the fire, we heard her door 
open, and saw her coming towards us—a 
slender, graceful figure, looking much 
taller in her changed attire. Ivanitch had 
added a black lambskin cloak and cap to 
the other things he had got. These she 
now wore, but in a way that made them 
look more beautiful than the richest 
sables. With quiet dignity and grateful 
look she held out a hand to each of us as 
we rose to greet her, and, moving a stool 
further from the fire, sat down. 

We hoped she and her child were better 
for the two days’ rest. She was much 
better, she said; almost well and strong 
again, and her baby was better—he was 
asleep, but she had left the door open so 
that she might hear him if he awoke. 

There are some women who give one the 
idea of their having just left their bath- 
rooms. She was one of these. Her hair 
was done up in a thick coil upon her neck, 
and though her face—which we saw was 
beautiful—was pale, it gave, as indeed 
did ther whole person, that suggestion of 
fresh air which some women carry with 
them into old age. Her present appear- 
ance sadly accentuated the woefulness of 
her previous rags Clasping her hands 

upon her lap, she said.— 

“You have been very good to me; it is 
right you should know who I am.” 

Ivanitch begged her to tell us nothing 
save what she herself desired to tell. 


Thanking him, she said her story was only 
too common a one. adding, with a bow to 
me, that this would not be the first time 
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that Poland had told her wrongs to Eng- 
lish ears. Her husband was Prince 
Viad'mir Obyeslaus. Ivanitch said he 
had heard the name. “Then, perhaps, 
you remember the trial?” she asked, 
immediately adding, “Though how could 
you !—there was no tral, save a burlesque 
of one!” They had lived in Lublin, and 
out of his slender mcome her husband had 
given, for him, large sums to support a 
newspaper, published abroad but secretly 
circulated in Poland, which had for its 
object the keeping alive of the spirit of 
Polish independence. Six years ago the 
Russian General Boolakyeff was shot in the 
street immediately opposite their resi- 
dence. Their house was searched, and a 
pile of the newspapers found containing 
an article dealing with the misdeeds of this 
same General. They were arrested—he 
charged with the murder, she with being 
his accomplice—-and in a few months were 
on their way to Siberia, under a life 
sentence. To her husband this meant 
little, for he died before their first year 
was out, after which she was removed to 
a small prison in the North. At this point 
she became much agitated, pausing with 
bent head for a moment, and then saying 
in a low shivering voice :— 

“T said pcison—it was not only prison 
—it was Hell. It was from there I 
escaped.” 

We begged ther to say no more, as we 
saw how it was distressing her. Indeed, 
she appeared not to have the strength for 
more, for in spite of her previous words 
she was visibly very weak. 

“T must go on my way to-morrow,” she 
said as she bid us good-night. 

But the following day Ivanitch told her 
what had been done about the doctor, say- 
ing that, as it would be ten or eleven days 
before he could be there, he hoped she 
would wait and make herself as comfort- 
able as our simple conveniences would 
allow. She was very grateful, and 
seemed to be hopeful that the doctor 
would be able to cure her child. 

But he never came. I learned after- 
wards that he had gone to Batoum, and 
never received the letter; which was just 
as well, for three days later the child 
died. 

We were sitting at tea, and something 
having gone wrong with the samovar— 
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the flying smuts soiling her hands— 
Ivanitch laughingly proposed to extem- 
porise a wash-basin. He formed a little 
pillar of snow, hallowed out the top, and 
sprinkled the whole with water, which, 
freezing immediately, formed a firm and 
glistening pedestal. It was a beautiful 
picture !—she splashing her hands and 
wrists in the crystal bowl, while the fire- 
light played upon her graceful figure with 
its backgound ot snowy pines. Suddenly, 
with a startled air, she stopped and 
listened, and then hurried over to the hut. 
Immediately after we heard her cry out, 
and hastily following found her kneeling 
by the bed with her arms about the child, 
who was struggling in convulsions. 
Within an hour the twisted little lips had 
gurgled its feeble life away. 

She made no moan or cry, but kept 
taking the little body from the bed and 
holding it to her as if to coax it to life 
again. ; 

Having done all that could then be 
done, and thinking that she would be best 
alone, we were about to leave her, when 
she stopped us, speaking with dry lips. 

“You do not know,” she said. “I have 
been very cruel to him—TI hated him, he 
was terrible to me—at first. I could not 
look at him, nor bear him near me, so that 
they gave him to another woman to nurse. 
And one day I heard he was ill. I found 
him ona rug in a cold room with none 
near him. And I took him—and all was 
different, all the horror of him was gone ; 
I only loathed myself—for I was his own 
mother, and he was my Kola—and my 
love seemed to tear my heart ; and he has 
never left me since. And now—may I be 
forgiven—oh, may I be forgiven!” She 
drooped over the child, and we closed the 
door and left her. 

Next day we made a grave in a grove of 
firs, a very shallow one, as the earth was 
a3 iron with the frost, and old Grigori, 
the forester, made a rough, bark coffin, but 
when we took it into the room she begged 
us not to place him in it yet. She wished 
to hold him to the last, she said. 

So she went first, bearing the child in 
her arms, and Ivanitch and I followed 
with the coffin, the men following us. She 
was quite calm, with no trace of tears, but 
I remember the passionate way in which 
she pressed her face down into the coffin 





“Where are you going to take me?” I heard her ask. 
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before Ivanitch placed it in the ground. 
I fancy she wept at nights, though [ think 
she soon realized that what had happened 
was of all things the most merciful. 

For some while after this she made no 
mention of leaving us. I think she could 
not bring herself to leave the place where 
her child lay, for sometimes we saw her 
coming from the fir grove as we returned 
to camp. As a rule, however, she was 
waiting '0 serve us our meals. And we 
kept regular hours, as we left the big 
game alone, thinking it safer not to go far 
from camp, but we found plenty of amuse- 
ment among the blackcock and capercail- 
zie with an occasional shot at a lynx. 

I was constantly turming over in my 
mind how we might help her, but to all 
my plans Ivanitch had some ob‘ection: 
this was impossible—that she would 
object to, and so on. At length he seemed 
to lose interest in the matter completely. 
This, as he had before been so eager with 
plans for her escape, I could not under- 
stand, and his manner caused me much 
annoyance. If, however, Ivanitch lost 
interest in her, it was not so with the men. 
Her sweet, simple manner to them won all 
their hearts. There were clothes to darn, 
and ragged fur caps to make whole. all of 
which, and the articles were not of the 
cleanest, she did in the simplest, most 
matter-of-course way. And a frost-bitten 
toe she bathed in vodka, and bound and 
tended till its wondering, silent owner was 
well again. They called her the 
Barinya, and many were the simple little 
attentions which, with shy eyes and 
uncouth gentleness, they offered her. Of 
them all, however, old Grigori was fore- 
most. He seemed to look upon her as a 
child, and his fatherly, patronising manner 
often caused me amusement. He was for 
ever making her some little thing or other, 
and having presented it would step back 
to watch how she used it. as one might do 
on giving a child a toy. His great achieve- 
ment, however, was to make her a chair— 
we had only stools in the camp. I found 
him one morning busy sharpening his axe, 
after which he commenced cutting and 
splitting and smoothing and planing and 
mortising and carving—for a Russian do2s 
all these things with his axe, and oes 
them well—until, on the next day, he had 
produced his chair. It was certainly a 
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little heavy, and needed quite an effort to 
lift, but when once placed in position it 
suited her like a throne. 

At length I came to know what had 
come to [vanitch. One night after she 
had been singing to us—I remember this 
because she sang a thing, sad, elusive yet 
unforgetable, and, I think, of her own 
composing, to some verses that Ivanitch 
had written. It is a good many years ago 


now, and I can call to mind only the 
following verses—and 
beauty in translation :— 


these lose their 


‘* Which are happier—Trees or Men? 

Is restlessness known in the woods ? 

Is the moan of the trees, going out on the breeze, 
As the moan from the hearts of men ? 


Which are lonelier—Trees or Men? 

Is solitude known in the woods? 

Does a pitiful zone keep the pine as lone 
As the lonely souls of men?” 


Well, it was-this evening, after she had 
left us and we were smoking a last pipe, 
that Ivanitch suddenly said to» me:— 

“Do you remember our conversation on 
the day you arrived?” 

“I remember, yes; it was about you 
marrying,’ [ replied. . 

“Well, he continued, “it is just possible 
that you may gain your point. I am going 
to ask the Princess to be my wife.” 

I think, and | have been told, that I am 
in these matters rather far-seeing, but this 
came upon me as a surprise and a shock. 
“Tvanitch,” I said, at length, “I must, of 
course, believe you to be serious, but do 
you forget that she is still an escaping 
convict, and liable to be taken at any 
time ?” 

“If she consents to become my wife,” 
he answered, “ she will soon be beyond all 
fear of that !” 

Then I regretfully felt it to be my duty 
to dissuade him from his purpose, even 
while thinking tl. t she would not be likely 
to consent to his proposal. But I saw 
that he had made up his mind; so 
resolved was he that he barely troubled to 
reply to any of my arguments. “T con- 
fess,” he said, “that apart from my wealth 
[I have little to offer her ; neither birth nor, 
accotding to Stalhberg, very robust health 
—Heavers! I wonder what the world 
must be like to men who can get up in the 
morning and eat a beefsteak! She will 
probably refuse me, but it is the one 
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possibility of my life. You do not know 
what this—but [ will not talk like a boy, 
though | feel almost as one.” 

“At any rate, do nothing immediately,” 
I urged. “She is your guest, and in some 
measure indebted to you.” 

“T do not forget that. I wish it could 
have been otherwise. But it is as it is,” 
he said, going over to one of the dogs who 
was whimpering as if in pain. 

I saw there was trouble looming up for 
Ivan Ivanitch, and therefore determined 
to use my most serious argument. So 
when he returned after making the animal 
comfortable, I said: 

“ Ivanitch, there is another matter which 
I fs21 bound to mention to you—it is about 
her child—” but he stopped me. 

“I beg you will not proceed,” he said. 
“TI know !—I do not believe it!” 

It was an inexpressible relief to me to 
find there was no need to say what I was 
about to say ; and for awhile we both were 
silent. Then I said :— 

“Do you remember once saying that the 
most delightful thing in the world would 
be to be in love with one’s own wife?” 

“ And now I see the barest possibility of 
knowing such a joy,” he answered. 

I could say no more! 

It happened that on the next night she 
spoke of leaving us. _Ivanitch did not 
speak ; while I, knowing what I did, felt 
somewhat uncomfortable ; the thought of 
her setting out through the woods alone 
was impossible. So I said that as we 
ourselves would soon be breaking camp 
would it not be wiser for her to wait and 
travel with the men, which, dressed as a 
peasant, she could do _ without being 
noticed, while we, being in touch with her, 
might be able to assist her further in many 
ways. But she would not. We had done 
enough for her already, surely ; she was 
well and strong again and able for the 
journey ; Lublin was a long way off, but 
there would be friends there to help ner. 
She would, however, be very grateful if we 
could procure for her a peasant’s dress— 
and she would be glad of a little—a very 
little—money ; if she succeeded she would 
return it to us. Then Ivanitch rose, and, 
crossing over to her, placed Lis hands on 
the back of her chair. 

“ Princess,” he said, “ will you allow me 
to talk for a moment about myself? I 
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belong to a sphere in life much be!ow 
your own. -[ am, as you may have 
guessed, rich; I got my wealth from my 
father, who was a peasant, and who died 
a peasant. I will ask you to believe me 
to be sincere when I say I believe my 
wealth has been little but a misfortune to 
me, inasmuch as it has allowed me to live 
an utterly useless life—purposeless and 
empty, without ambition or hope. If [ 
ever had a high aim it sputtered out with- 
out accomplishment—the organism was 
weak in its environment ; that which was 
easiest I did, content simply to be amused. 
I will again ask you to believe me sincere- 
in saying that I was not blind to my way 
of life. I knew it for what it was—as | 
also know that could I have seen anything 
worth striving for I would have welcomed 
it as a means of easing me of it. But I 
saw nothing. What other men strove for 
seemed to me only banal and false; so I 
took my ease. Perhaps I have had my 
moments of longing to go up to the moun- 
tain to pray—but they were only moments 
—and the best in life was the thought of it 
ending. Now, I see a possible hope and 
purpose in front of me. It has grown up 
in me since your coming here. It has 
grown with my love for you. _ Princess, 
believe me, you alone can make the grace 
of all my after life—and I come to you 
as a heathen comes to baptism. Princess, 
will you be my wife?” 

She listened to him patiently, with an 
occasional tremor of her lips, and once she 
turned her head and looked him full in 
the face; and by that look I knew that 
she loved him. 

She motioned me to stay, as I was about 
to leave them. Then she answered in a 
low voice, though her words were quite 
clear and distinct :— 

“Have you forgotten what I am? _ I 
cannot marry you—I am not fit to be any 
man’s wife.” She paused, and drew her 
cloak more tightly around her, but I knew 
her hands were clasping themselves wildly 
beneath it. “I told you my prison was a 
Hell—my child was the index of my treat- 
ment there—his father was my jailor !” 

I felt I must hear no more, so without 
raising my head lest I should be stayed I 
crept away. 

About an hour later I heard ty < come to 
her room. And_ shortly afterwards 
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Ivanitch opened my door. He groped his 
way to my bed and sat down. 

“Well,” I asked huskily. 

“She will give me her answer in the 
morning,” he said, speaking out of the 
darkness. “But she loves me—and shall 
be my wife. We must get out of Russia, 
and as well to England as anywhere. 
She will go as my servant, and you must 
go with us—better so than with me alone.” 
“Thanks,” he said, as I promised. 
“We will get away from here to-morrow. 
We can make her up some clothes—and I 
know where to get a passport. Good- 
night.” 

Before I was astir next morning he had 
got this answer; and by midday all the 
men, save one who was to drive us, had 
left with the baggage, and we three sat 
snatching a hasty meal over the dying fire. 
She had not changed her attire, otherwise 
all was in readiness, even to the horses 
being in the sledge. 

I do not like to think that any of the 
men had been talking in the village, nor 
do I believe they had; it is more likely 
that a peasant who brought us some eggs 
about a week before was the cause of it. 
However that may be, suddenly, while we 
were eating, a noise of footsteps sounded 
quite near, and, from three different po‘nts. 
there came upon us a police-sergeant and 
his men. Ivanitch sprang from his seat, 
then slowly sank back again, for resistance 
was useless. Ina moment her hands were 
manacled, and we sat dazed and helpless. 
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“Where are you going to take me,” I 
heard her ask. The sergeant said he did 
not know, except that it would be back to 
the place whence she came. 

Then 1 did a thing for which some 
people may blame me, but I know that 
what I did was right. Pointing out to the 
sergeant that the manacles hurt her wrists, 
I begged him to remove them until he 
could get lighter ones. He consented 
willingly enough, saying it would be only 
until he handed her over to his superior 
officer that night, and that he hoped there 
would be nothing worse than manacles to 
hurt her. Then as I said farewell to her 
I slipped my revolver beneath her cloak. 
She grasped it, and by her eyes I knew 
that she thanked me. 

Ivanitch kissed her on the brow. “ Good- 
bye for awhile,” he said calmly. 

Then they moved away, she in their 
midst. Neither of us.spoke. Presently I 
placed my hand on his shoulder, and he 
raised his eyes to mine and fixed them 
there, as if waiting for something. As he 
did so a shot rang through the woods. He 
sprang to his feet. “Better stay where 
you are,” I cried—but he did not heed, 
and together we hurried after them. They 
were bending over her when we came up, 
but she was quite dead. So they bore her 
to the village. But at the village they 
refused us permission to accompany them 
further; and we could only watch the 
rough sledge in which they placed her go 
slowly up the street and pass out of sight. 
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“KISWEH” AT CAIRO. 


A CURIOUS MOHAMMEDAN FESTIVAL 


By E. ALMAZ STOUT 


MONGST the many picturesque 
ceremonies in connection with the 
Mohammedan religion there are none more 
picturesque or more interesting than those 
to be seen in Cairo shortly before the de- 
parture of the Mahmal with the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The Egyptians have many faults of 


character that make Europeans regard 
them with suspicion and distrust. They 
are deceitful, thieving, and cruel to 


animals ; but they are hard-working, sim- 
ple, devoted to their children, hospitable, 
courteous, and most deeply sincere in their 
religion. Their religion is, in fact, the 
ruling principle in their lives, and their 
devotions, which are constant and fre- 
quent, are a real help and necessity. 
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“ Allah” is to them an all-powerful Deity, 
but at the same time a personal Father 
who rules and controls their destinies, and 
to whom they can turn in times of trouble. 


Unless their work prevents them, they 
neglect none of the daily services and 


hours of prayer their religion enjoins. 
Moreover, all those who are able, endea- 
vour once in their lives to perform the 
Great Pilgrimage to the Prophet’s tomb 
at Mecca. All those who succeed in doing 
this are supposed to be greatly blessed 
and are certain of a happy Hereafter. 
This pilgrimage does not always occur 
at exactly the same season of the year, 
for the Mohammedan year is lunar, con- 
sisting of twelve months of thirty days 
each ; consequently, the tenth month, the 
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month of Shawall, in which the festival 
that precedes the pilgrimage takes place, 
occurs sometimes in the summer, and some 
year; later, in the winter. [In the 
year 1904 that has just passed—1322 


of the Mohammedan Calendar—Shawall 
December ogth.] The 


commenced on 


A CURIOUS MOHAMMEDAN 


FESTIVAL 


A few days later any visitor to Cairo 
will find the streets and bazaars thronged 
and crowded with excited spectators, all 
eager to see the first ceremonies in con- 
nection with the setting forth of the Great 
Pilgrimage, of which the principal feature 
is the blessing of the “ Kisweh,” or, as 





THE “ MAHMAL.” 


THE NEW COVERING FOR THE PROPHET’S TOMB IS CONVEYED 
ANNUALLY FROM CAIRO TO MECCA, 


preceding month of Ramadan is the great 
fast month of the year, and at its expira- 
tion the followers of the Prophet are ready 
for any amount of feasting and gaiety, and 
during the first three days of the month 
following the Fast the Lesser Festival is 
kept with great rejoicings. 


it is wrongly called, “The Holy Carpet,” 
with the “ Mahmal.” 

The first step is the carrying of the 
various portions of the “Kisweh” from 
the Citadel to the Mosque of the Hasanen. 
The Kisweh is the covering for the 
“Kaabeh” or tomb of the Prophet at 
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-Mosque of Hasanen. 
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Mecca, which is a rectangular building, 
thirty feet in height, length, and width. 
The Kisweh consists of four pieces of 
black brocade on which are embroidered 
in black silk passages from the Koran, and 
over this again inscriptions are richly 
worked in 
gold thread. 
Besides the 
four pieces, 
which form 
the four sides 
of the cover- 
ing, is a hand- 
some “ veil” 
similarly 
worked in 
black and 
gold, but 
lined with 
green silk, 
which is to 
cover the door 
of the sacred 
tomb, and 
four long nar- 
row pieces of 
the same 
black and 
gold brocade, 
which are to 
form the 
band at the 
top of the 
sumptuous 
covering 


pieces of 
richly worked 
silk, whose 
manufacture 
‘osts an enor- 
mous sum, are 
carried with 
great pomp 
through the 
streets, from 
the Citadel, 
where the 
Khedive has already blessed them, to the 
There they are 
stitched together, and again blessed by the 
Khedive in a ceremony of rich and poetic 
ritual. Then the completed 
covering is brought out 
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start in the celebrated Procession of the 
Mahmal. 

The Mahmal itself is a square frame- 
work of wood, with a pyramid-shaped top; 
and is covered in black brocade richly 
worked in gold. The top is adorned with five 
balls of gilt 
silver, with 
similar  cres- 
cents, while 
attached ex- 
ternally to the 
top are two 
copies of the 
Koran — one 
on a_ scroll,. 
the other in 
book form— 
in a silver- 
gilt case. 

The origin 
of the des- 
patch of the 
Mahmal with 
the Great 
Caravan 
dates back to 
the Year of 
the Flight 
670 im the 
Mohammedan 
C alendar 
(1272 A.D. in 
ours), when 
one of the 
Sultans, Ez 
Zahin Bey- 
bars, made 
the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca 
in great state 
on camel- 
back, under 
the shelter of 
a canopy 
called the 
“M ah mal,” 
which served 
as a protec- 
tion from the sun. Succeeding Sultans and 
Khedives made the pilgrimage in the same 
manner until recent years. Now the 
Khedive simply sends the Mahmal as an 
emblem of royalty, and places in it the 
Kisweh after he has blessed it in view 
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of thousands of devout and adoring 
pilgrims. 

On the 27th of the tenth month, then, 
the Great Pilgrimage commences. The 
sight is one of the most picturesque that 
even picturesque Egypt has to show. The 
narrow streets are thronged, and every 
window and doorway of every house and 
bazaar are crowded with the true believers 
and with visitors, anxious to see the Holy, 
doubly blessed “ Carpet.” The procession 
includes the hundreds of pilgrims who 
are bound for the Prophet’s Tomb, camels, 
and not least, the Mahmal itself, escorted 
by soldiers and shouting, screaming fana- 
tics and children. The procession winds 
in and out of the narrow, dirty streets, 
till the plain to the north-east of the city, 
called Haswa (pebbly), is reached, where 
a halt of a few days is made for the 
stragglers of the pilgrimage to come up. 
Then the great thirty-seven days’ march 
across the sandy desert commences. 

Many that go never return. The hard- 
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ships of the desert, the burning sun, the 
fastings, the lack of water, do their 
wors, and many a one falls by the way- 
side, even on the journey to the Sacred 
Tomb. 

When the pilgrimage reaches Mecca, 
the old Kisweh, worn-out, ragged, and 
shabby from exposure to the weather, is 
removed, and the gorgeous new one put on 
in its stead. The old one is cut and torn 
up in little fragments and sold or given 
away as relics and as charms against all 
evil. These little pieces of dirty but 
sacred silk are highl¥ prized and valued, 
ard are often worn as amulets and as 
wrotection against the Evil Eye. 

The pilgrimage takes a considerable 
time, as it is not till towards the end of 
the second month (Safar) that all Cairo 
turns out to witness the return of the 
Mahmal. Those who return well and 
strong are greeted with joy and reverence, 
and are presented with gifts of food and 
clothing. 


THE DESERT AND THE GREAT PYRAMIDS. 
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A DEPUTATION FROM THE EAST 


By KENRICK BELLAMY 


HE night was hot, so hot, that in spite 

of my twenty-five years’ experience 

of Indian heat, I can safely state that I 

have never before been in such a de- 
plorably limp condition. 

The air was thick with a clammy warmth, 
and to open window and door seemed to 
aggravate rather than to improve matters. 

I walked until I became dizzy, and then 
lay on my bed, in the hope of courting a 
sensation of restfulness, but I seemed to be 
waging a warfare with all the powers of 
darkness, and I could for the first time in 
my life feel sympathy with that feminine 
malady known as hysteria. 

I was lying inert, when suddenly in 
front of me I heard the crackling of paper. 

I cautiously put out a hand, but felt 
nothing. Then followed another rustle, as 
of paper being folded. 

Springing up, I switched on the electric 
light. There was no paper visible, and I 
was just commencing to anathematise my- 
self for a fanciful idiot, when once more I 
heard the sound, and this time it was more 
clear and crisp than it had been formerly ; 
a distinct smell of printer’s ink rose to my 
ncstrils, and a sensation overcame me that 
a freshly printed and folded newspaper 
was being held for me to look at. 

Angry and irritated, I got up and rushed 
to the bottle, and drank a glassful of water. 

“T ought to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered,” I exclaimed, aloud ; but the words 
which began in a blustering tone ended in 
jerks as my teeth chattered, and my whole 
body shook, as with ague. 

I crawled to my bed, and tucking the 
counterpane around me, turned off the 
light, and resolutely closed my eyes. 

Merciful Heavens! Was I deranged ? 
The inside of my eyelids seemed converted 
into a newspaper—the title, date, and print 
were perfectly clear. 

A cold sweat seized me as I opened my 
eyes widely, with the intention of thrusting 
the lids beyond the range of the eyes but 
there, in front of me still, was the news- 
paper. 


As hastily as my insane fear had arisen 


so it disappeared, leaving me perfectly 
calm. 

There was no doubt but that the paper 
was visible. What, then, was the object of 
its appearance? And as my brain slowly 
evolved these ideas, my aching eyes fell 
upon an advertisement in the personal 
column; and the fore-finger of a strong, 
sunburnt hand, the sight of which struck a 
chord of memory, deliberately pointed to 
the following words: “ B.Y.D.—The fruit 
is ripe. We will gather on the 25th. Same 
orchard. Between 16 and 18 cases. As 
soon after 12 as may be cool.” 

The name of the paper stood out in bold 
relief, The Mailed News, and the letters 
of the date seemed to appear singly like an 
illuminated advertisement: “Tuesday, 
July 22nd,” and then gradually the hand 
and the paper vanished. 

Mechanically I rose, switched on the 
light once more, got my memorandum book, 
and jotted down the words as I had seen 
them ; returned to bed, and went straight 
off into a dreamless sleep, from which my 
man had great difficulty in awakening me 
the next morning. 

I looked on a new world ; heavy rain had 
fallen; a refreshing breeze was blowing 
across the park. I was ten minutes late in 
rising, and as long routine had made me a 
slave to punctuality, I wasted no time over 
my toilet, and my tub was well over before 
I remembered the incidents of the night. 

I must confess that when they returned 
to my mind I experienced a dis- 
tinctly unpleasant sensation, but it was of 
momentary dura:ion only, and when I had 
looked at the copy of the words I felt in- 
clined to ridicule the whole thing. 

“ Pshaw ; it’s nothing but a greengrocer’s 
advertisement,” I exclaimed, and hurried in 
to my breakfast, devoutly thankful that no 
ane else knew of my credulity. 

I felt tempted to swerve from my usual 
rule of not looking at the paper until the 
marmalade stage of my meal had com- 
menced, but the force of habit proved 
superior to the inclination. But when I 
did open the Mailed News, dated July 
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22nd, I found I was not quite restored to 
my normal condition of mind, for there was 
a perc2ptidle hesitation before I let myself 
glance at the personal column; and the 
next moment, with a heavy smothered oath, 
I crushed the paper in my hands. 

“B.Y.D.,” and so on, word for word as 
I had seen it in the night. 

“It’s the heat; I must have been 
struck,” I murmured, as I hastily 

poured out 
ai Cp ‘oF 

—~. coffee, and 
added a strong 
dose of cognac. 

The - spirit 
t made me feel 
aggressive, and 
I savagely 
St ra ightered 
out the offend-. 
ing paper, and 
once more 
perused _ those 
delphic words. 





















Weth a smothered oath I erushed the paper im 


my hands. 
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“What fool’s trick can this be?” 

But the more I wondered the more per- 
plexed I became, and it was in anything but 
an amiable frame of mind that I went out 
and strolled into my club. 

From the nature of the various greetings 
I received it was evident that my face was 
not wearing the expressionless mask which 
it ought to have done—which fact served 
to heighten my irritation. 

“ Ah, I am afraid Freddie’s been badly 
hit,” murmured that infernal idiot Blagson. 

“And I know who will be next,” I re- 
torted angrily; and sank moodily into a 
chair and buried myself in the first maga- 
zine that came to hand, as a delicate hint 
that I wished to be left to my own devices. 
But fortunately the hint was thrown away 
upon a man who came into the room a 
short time afterwards, for without any 
preface the book was suddenly taken out of 
my hands. - 

“T shall not apologise,” a hearty voice 
exclaimed, “for as your literature was 
upside down, you were evidently ‘ browsing 
on the pastures of vour imagination.’ ” 

“Yes, like a noodle in a novelette.” 

“ Exactly,” said Danvers, with a laugh. 

I was delighted to see my old friend, and 
I further displayed my unstrung condition 
by wringing his hand 
effusively and beam- 
ing at him in a manner 
which went far to 
justify Blagson’s loud 
aside, “Oh, I say, 
Freddie’s going to 
cry.” 

“Let’s get out of 
this,” I said. 

“ By all means,” re- 
plied Danvers, “we 
will lunch elsewhere.” 

It was five years 
since we had met. He 
had been my closest 
friend in India, and 
had stuod by me in 
several instances when 
native indignation had 
made outside help 
of great value; and 
my respect and affec- 
tion for him were very 
deeply rooted. 
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“You are off colour somewhat, my boy,” 
he remarked, as during our chat I agreed 
in an absent manner to a suggestion which 
I ought to have flouted with scorn. 

“T am,” I answered, “ and I will tell you 
why.” And forthwith I launched into a 
detailed account of my grievance. 

At the conclusion I looked at Major Dan- 
vers, expecting, in fact almost hoping, to 
find him intensely amused ; but my heart 
sank when I saw how very grave he looked. 

“TI don't like it, Burrows,” he observed, 
as he lit a cigar. “I am not superstitious 
in the accepted sense of the term, but I have 
had cogent reason for believing that there 
are occasions on which one’s friends who 
are no longer in the body have been per- 
mitted to warn us of threatened danger.” 

“Bring me to-day’s Mailed News,” he 
ordered a waiter. 

For some minutes he looked attentively 
at the advertisement, and then took a copy 
of the words. “I will study it later on,” 
he said ; “ but now I must be off ; I’m due 
at Pontifere’s at three, and dine with Lucy. 
But I will come round between nine and 
ten, and we will try to break the back of 
this enigma.” 

I got through the remainder of the day 
somehow, but the hours seemed intermin- 
able. 

I could not accept any invitation to 
dinner, for my physician had put me on a 
very strict diet, and had declared that if I 
went in for gaieties of any description I 
should more likely than not have a return 
of the gastric fever of two years ago, from 
the effects of which I was still suffering. 
It therefore behoved me to partake of 
nursery food, and sparingly of that, and to 
go to bed early like a good boy. 

Shortly before ten o’clock my man ap- 
peared at the door with a livid face, and 
in a husky voice told me that Major Dan- 
vers wished to see me. I looked beyond, 
but could not see my friend, “ Where is 
he?” I demanded. 

“On the mat, Sir,” stammered Watts. 

“The dickens he is! are you mad?” I 
thundered. 

Watts vanished precipitately and the 
Major appeared. 

“What on earth ” I began; but as 
the door closed behind him Danvers raised 
his hand warningly, and said in a loud 
voice, “So sorry you couldn't turn up for 





dinner, I heard you had an invitation ; it’s 
hard luck on you having to bant like this.” 

Taking his cue, I talked disjointedly 
about everything and nothing, and some 
five minutes later the Major quietly went 
across the room and opened the door. 

“T was looking for air, but I. did not 
expect to find it in the shape of mineral 
waters,” he remarked, as Watts with diffi- 
culty recovered h's balance and entered the 
room bearing a bottle of Schweppes. 

This he placed shamefacedly on the 
table and vanished, closing the door behind 
him. 

“ With your permission, Burrows, we will 
have that door wide open,” said the Major 
curtly. 

It was opened wide, and Watts withdrew, 
to return almost immediately to ask 
whether I should require anything more, as 
he felt ill, and wanted to go to a chemist’s 
for some medicine. 

I gave the required permission, and after 
allowing him a reasonable time to leave the 
house, I turned to Danvers. 

“Ts this an additional mystery?” I 
asked. 

“ Burrows,” was the reply, “I didn’t like 
what you told me to-day, and I still less 
like the complexion of affairs now. When 
the maid opened the door Watts was cross- 
ing the hall ; the maid delivered me into hjs 
hands and disappeared; the moment his 
eyes fell on me he fairly went to pieces 
and fled, barely giving me time to ask for 
you. Now I have seen that man before, 
and under very unfavourable circum- 
stances, but for the life of me I can’t re- 
member where, when, or how.” 

“ Was it in a court-martial ?” I suggested. 
But Danvers shook his head, while he 
paced the room, thinking deeply. 

“It beats me,” he said at last, “but it 
will come back suddenly ; I never forget a 
face, although it is not always easy to recall 
its enviromments. 

“Now, Burrows, let us put our wits to 
work, and find the meaning of these appa- 
rently simple words ; but let me warn you, 
keep your eyes on Watts; how long have 
vou had him, by the way ?” 

“He came last Christmas.” 

“H’m ; satisfactory ?” 

“ Most exemplary——perfect, in fact.” 

“That's suspicious in itself ; but we will 
leave him for the present. I had a clear 
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hour before dinner, and in my own mind I 
have formed a solution to the problem. I 
will write it down.” 

“«B.Y.D.’—Can’t make out. 

“*The fruit is ripe’—The time has 
come. 

“We will gather on the 25th. —We will 
either rob or kill on the 25th, 

“¢ Same orchard.’—Orchard Street. 

“* Between sixteen and eighteen cases.’— 
No. 17. 

“* As soon after twelve as may be cool.’ 
—As soon as it is safe after midnight. 
Which, to my mind, indicates that either a 
robbery or a murder is arranged to take 
place at Orchard Street on the 25th of this 
month, as soon as it is possible after mid- 
night. 

“ Now, as this is No. 17, Orchard Street, 
I am very much afraid that you are the 
object of this infernal plot ; but it strikes 
me it will be a case of the thieves being 
caught in their own trap.” And the Major's 
eyes gleamed fiercely. 

By this time I had come to the same con- 
clusion, and had quite given up the idea of 
its merely being a coincidence; and my 
former shrinking from the occult element 
wa: now merged into righteous indignation 
against the invaders of my peace. 

“I incline to the burglary theory,” 
argued Danvers. “You have some valu- 
able property, are not entertaining now, 
have only women servants, with the excep- 
tion of Watts, and the fact of your ill- 
health necessitating early hours is prob- 
ably known; here, methinks, the worthy 
Watts comes in.” 

“By jove, old -man, we'll 
beggars a peppering which 
forget.” 

“Do you give me permission to lead this 
campaign ?” and Danvers rubbed his hands 
and began to look cheerful. 

“T suppose I must,” I said grumblingly, 
“the least excitement makes me shake like 
a leaf. But give me a look in, Remember 
I’m the hero of the piece.” 

“Tn the first place I shall get someone to 
help us; Blagson would come in handy in 
case of a fray.” 

“ Blagson’s an ass,” I interrupted, mind- 
ful of my wounded dignity. 

“Blagson has the muscle of a giant,” 
continued Danvers, “and with an able- 
bodied constable, I think—yes, I think any 


give the 
they won't 
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intruders will have a particularly choice 
reception. 

“We have two clear days before us, and 
then for a rout. Lady Vane’s ball pales 
in comparison, though I hear the prettiest 
women in town are to be present—in fact, 
there’s no reason why some of us shouldn't 
look in after we have had our own little 
special canter.” 

So completely did Danvers take the 
whole management out of my hands, that 
on the afternoon of the 25th I knew no 
more, if so much, of the arrangements as 
Blagson, who grinned at me in the club in 
a manner which may not have been inten- 
tionally «ffensive, but which offended me 
exceedingly. 

“T suppose you look upen me as a white- 
livered cur who can’t protect his own 
kennel,” I exclaimed savagely. 

“Good heavens, Burrows !” and the ex- 
pression of amazethent, mingled with un- 
doubted regret, at my attitude, which came 
into his honest eyes, made me feel very 
much ashamed of my peevishness. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” I said, “ you must 
forgive my irritability; but wait until 
India’s played the deuce with your consti- 
tution, and then you'll understand.” 

“If India gives me as much glory as it 
has done you, it may do what it likes with 
my constitution, and be hanged to it,” said 
Blagson warmly. 

From that moment I altered my former 
opinion of Blagson’s intelligence. 

Danvers had not been visible all day, 
and I was nettled at the little confidence he 
bestowed upon me. 

“TI suppose I musn’t ask you any ques- 
tions,” said Blagson, “Danvers made it 
pretty evident that you and he were to be 
taken entirely on trust.” 

Whereupon I felt more resigned ; it was 
certainly very decent of Danvers to have 
given the idea that I knew all his plans. 

“T’ve not got my marching orders yet,” 
added Blagson, “ and I’m simply bursting 
to know how the thing’s going to be 
worked.” 

Under these circumstances I thought my 
most dignified course would be to retire 
before Danvers arrived to issue his com- 
mands ; he would know that if I were not 
at the club I should be at home. 

Therefore to No. 17 I repaired, and 
worried through the time until eight 














o'clock. I commenced my dinner, but when 
neither Danvers nor any message came, I 
was seized with some misgivings. It might 
be that something had happened to him, 
and that in the end I should be alone at the 
mercy of a gang of ruffians. 

But, in the midst of my surmising, a 
maid brought in a note; I detected a look 
in Watts’s eyes which assured me that had 
he not been waiting at table, and it had 
fallen into his hands first, I should not 
have received that note intact, and an unde- 
fined instinct caused me to postpone open- 
ing it until he had left the room. 

But I had barely time to break the seal 
and place an enclosed small note marked 
“ destroy ” in my pocket before he was back 
again. 

As soon as I was left alone with my 
dessert I furtively took out the small mis- 
sive :—“ Destroy this immediately you have 
read it; leave the other on the table, and 
give Watts an opportunity of reading it. 
About nine o’clock he will have a telegram 
calling him to Victoria. Be fussy when he 
asks permission to go. Five minutes after 
he is out of the house tell the servants you 
will not require anything more to-night, 
and that you will let Watts in when he 
returns. ITive minutes after that, open the 
hall door quietly and let me in.” 

My spirits rose: this looked like busi- 
ness. Throwing the letter carelessly on my 
writing table I sauntered into the billiard 
room, and began to knock the balls aim- 
lessly about. 

Two minutes to nine—my heart began to 
beat anticipatorily ; the fray was about to 
commence, and when, almost immediately, 
a subservient cough made itself heard at my 
right hand, I nearly dropped the cue. 

“Confound you!” I exclaimed angrily ; 
“what do you mean by sneaking into my 
presence like this?’ Watts murmured 
something in a deprecatory tone, 

“What do you want ?” I asked curtly. 

He turned his toes inwards, his elbows 
outwards, and gave an upward squirm. 

“T am just in receipt of a telegram, Sir, 
announcing the expected death of a dear 
relative of mine,” and he sniffed damply. 

“Well? I fail to see how the matter 
concerns me.” 

“1 thought, perhaps, Sir, seeing how you 
are alone to-night, you might be able to 
Spare me to go and see my aged relative.” 
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And here Watts described circles with his 
feet. 

“ Indeed ; then I fear you will be disap- 
pointed. My sympathy or congratulation 
on the expected demise you are welcome 
to, but I certainly shall not give my per- 
mission to your being absent this evening ; 
there may be several things I shall require 
doing ; and I am surprised that you should 
make such a request.” I turned to the table 
again. Once more that obsequious cough. 

“Great Scott! man, haven’t you gom 
yet? For heaven's sake don’t stand wheez- 
ing in my ear in this fashion; what is it 
now ?” 

“Tf you please, Sir,” with a more worm- 
like wriggle than before, “I should take it 
as a great favour if ” 

I took out my watch. “Look here,” I 
said sternly, “I give you two seconds in 
which to get out of this room, and an hour 
in which to go and help to hasten your 
precious relative’s end, but if you are not 
back by 10.30 you may remain away alto- 
gether.” 

With a murmured “Thank you, Sir,” 
Watts withdrew, but as he went out of the 
room I caught an expression on his face 
which caused me to sink limply on the 
nearest lounge. That look betokened pity, 
and pity spelled murder. Yes, I felt con- 
vinced of it. In my way I had been a good 
master to him, and at the last moment the 
Judas felt momentary regret, if not com- 
punction. 

The prospect of your house being 
burgled does not momentarily tighten your 
heart-strings, but the idea of being mur- 
dered in cold blood might be productive of 
that sensation. 

Anyhow, I was not at all sorry to think 
that in a few minutes I should have allies 
with me. 

Ringing the bell lustily, I curtly gave my 
orders to the maid who answered my sum- 
mons. 

How the next five minutes dragged! I 
am ashamed to confess that I spent the 
last two on the mat. ‘ 

Just as my hand was on the latch a 
hoarse whisper came through the letter- 
box: “ Get back, I say, get back.” I had 
not waited to be told. I was three yards 
from the door before the voice stopped ; 
and in my den before there came a loud 
peal at the bell 
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Major Danvers and Mr. Blagson were 
announced. 

“Hope we're not disturbing you, old 
man, but we have ten minutes to spare on 
our way to the Bibs’, so did you the honour 
of wasting it on you.” 

“That’s right, Blagson, tune up,” as that 
individual sat down at the piano and rattled 
off a few bars of a noisy galop. 

Danvers came over to me and began to 
speak quietly under cover of Blagson’s 
music. 

“We must get out of here again 
directly,” he said, “ and come in some other 
way; the house is being watched. Have 
you a back door?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered vaguely. 
“TI suppose there must be—yes, there is,” 
as memory rushed to my aid, “but you'll 
have the dickens of a job to find it; it’s 
round by the mews; you turn to the left 
off this street, cut across the mews at the 
top, and it’s exactly in the middle—the 
only door, studded with nails.” 

“Well, we must get in that way, then— 
you've got the key, I suppose?” 

“T’ve no such thing, and what’s more, I 
haven’t the faintest idea where it is.” 

“You must get it by some means,” said 
Danvers decisively, “ and, remember, every 
minute is of consequence.” 

“ But how am I going to get downstairs,” 
I objected ; “the servants will be all over 
the place ; they can’t possibly -have gone to 
bed yet.” 

“ How, I leave to you,” interrupted Dan- 
vers. “Shut up, Blagson, and come along.” 
And before I had recovered from my be- 
wilderment I was seeing them off at the 
door and bidding them a noisy goodnight. 

“ Bye-bye, chappie ; see you to-morrow,” 
and the two went off, roaring loudly as at 
some private joke. 

I had just time to catch sight of a dark 

figure dodge back into the shadow of the 
doorway of an untenanted house opposite 
before I withdrew into the comparative 
safety of my own hall. 
- How was I to get that key! I went 
stealthily to the back of the house with the 
hope of hearing sounds which would give 
me an idea as to how the land lay. 

I could hardly credit my good fortune 
when I heard footsteps going up the ser- 
vants staircase. I counted—yes, there 
must be quite five people going up from 
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the amount of noise; and as soon as they 
were well out of ear-shst I boldly walked 
along the passage to the servants’ hall, 
when I was brought to a dead stop by ob- 
serving a brilliant light through the glass 
doors. 

But it suddenly occurred to me that it 
was left for Watts’s benefit ; and, in spite 
of my internal excitement, I made a mental 
comment on the gross extravagance of ser- 
vants. 

I went forward again and opened the 
door, to confront an elderly female, who 
rose from the chair at the sight of 
me. 

To this day I do not know the position 
that woman held in my household ; but as 
I looked into her surprised face the ghost 
of my old diplomatic talent rose from its 
grave of disuse, and I smiled grimly as I 
considered the material whereon I was 
going to expend it. 

“This is most fortunate,” I remarked 
suavely, “I feared you had all gone to 
bed, and I am particularly anxious to find 
some odd keys, as I want to fit an old- 
fashioned lock of a cabinet. Can you find 
me some ?” 

“Yes, Sir, there’s several about, least- 
ways there was one day this week,” and she 
commenced hunting round in an em- 
barrassed and slipshod manner. 

“What is that key hanging amongst 
those jugs?” I asked. 

The woman took it down and gave it to 
me. “ That’s the key of the outside gate at 
the back, Sir.” 

“But, my good woman, it’s broken,” I 
exclaimed testily. “You've made a mis- 
take ; it would be no good for my purpose, 
neither would it be for the back door. It 
must be replaced ; I cannot have a door on 
my premises which will not lock.” 

“T know as it’s the key, Sir,” doggedly 
repeated this domestic anomaly, looking at 
it with eyes round with amazement. “I 
used it myself to-night.” 

“Then it has been broken since,” I ex- 
claimed, with forced irritation. “I will 
settle this matter for myself ; how do you 
get to that gate ?” 

The woman opened a back door, and 
said, “ It was up them steps.” 

“On second thoughts I shall want my 
knife, fetch it me out of the Jibrary—and 
don’t come back without it,” I said steraly. 
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1 caught an expression on his face which caused me to sink limply on 
the nearest lounge, 


She fled: and in a trice I had the gate 
open. 

Both the men were in waiting, and Dan- 
vers was in the act of slipping through 
when his arm was roughly seized. 

“Oh, no, you don’t, my beauty,” said a 
deep voice; a huge form towered above 
Danvers, and, in spite of the latter's six- 
feet, seemed to dwarf him. 


“ What the ——” began Danvers, as his 
hat fell off. 

“On my word, Sir, I humbly beg your 
pardon.” 

“It’s the constable,” shrieked Blagson, in 
delight. 

“Ssh !” I implored, “ and make haste— 
we've got to get back to the house in less 
than a minute.” 
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Without another word all three followed 
me, and I got them safely into the darkened 
billiard room without making a sound or 
meeting a person. 

I retraced my steps as I had come, and 
then, walking rather ostentatiously, I 
entered the library. 

“Haven't you found that knife yet?” I 
asked languidly. 

“No, Sir,” and my tone evidently gave 
the woman a certain amount of relief. 

“ Oh, well, it doesn’t matter,” I said mag- 
nanimously ; “I will not bother about it 
to-night ; but you might let me have several 
keys to look at to-morrow; I will 
see that you have a new one for the back 
gate.” 

I was alone before my sentence was 
finished. 

I hurried to the billiard room, and after 
taking the precaution to lock the door, I 
turned on the light. 

Danvers and the constable were in the 
midst of an explanation; it appeared that 
the latter had discovered that the front of 
the house was being watched, and was lurk- 
ing about at the back, hoping to find some 
means of making an entry that way, when 
he found there were two more people play- 
ing at the same game: with the above 
result. 

“ Now, we won’t waste time, we must be 
settled before Watts returns,” said our 
general. “ My idea is that we shall remain 
on the same floor. Remember, we are on 
the defensive, and until I give you the 
word, we must all lie low.” 

We went into the dining-room, and each 
had a strong decoction of brandy. 

And then Danvers placed himself and 
his men. 

Blagson in an alcove in the billiard 
room ; the constable in the coat cupboard 
and Danvers in the conservatory which 
connected the dining and billiard rooms. 

“Of course, you won't go to bed,” said 
Danvers, “ but tell Watts you intend stay- 
ing up until the morning; nervous head- 
ache, writing—anything to prevent arous- 
ing his suspicion. 

“ Sit in the library with the door open, 
and take the key out; if you are attacked 
suddenly, ring this” (placing a small 
alarm bell on the table), “and I will rush 
in. 

“ Unless anything turns un in your neigh- 
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bourhood, Blagson, and you, constable, 
don’t move out until [ call.” 

It was barely 10.30 when I heard Watts’s 
knock. I looked at my watch as I opened 
the door: “ Your day of grace was nearly 
over,” I remarked. 

When the tray containing my last re- 
freshraent for the present twenty-four 
hours had been brought in, I told Watts he 
could go to bed, that I should probabiy be 
sitting up until two or three o’clock, as | 
had some important writing to do. 

To my surprise, I saw a gleam of relief 
in the man’s eyes as he withdrew. 

At eleven o'clock I turned the light off 
and sat in the pulsating darkness, my hand 
upon the bell. 

What was that sound? And my whole 
body stiffened with the tension of listening, 
and as a whiff of air met my face I was 
sure that the library door had been opened 
wide and closed quiekly. 

A horrible fear lest I should be stabbed 
in the dark nearly overcame me, and it was 
with difficulty that I refrained from either 
ringing violently for help or rushing out 
of the room. Fortunately I did neither ; 
but when suddenly a clammy hand touched 
mine as it lay on the bell, I sprang up and 
demanded loudly, “ Who’s there ?” 

“ Please, Sir, it’s me—Watts.” 

“Watts! And in the name of all that’s 
wonderful, what are you doing here, and 
doing it in this manner for? Turn on the 
light.” 

“Not the light, Sir,” and I could detect 
perceptible terror in the man’s voice, 
although he spoke only in a husky whisper. 

“Tt’s a case of murder, Sir; it’s Gumna 
Simri and his two brothers. They swore 
they’d knife me if I didn’t play into their 
hands, and at first I did, more shame to 
me; but I couldn’t stand it no longer, and 
I’ve come to warn you; and to ask you 
to fly for your life; there’s a good half- 
hour before they attack, and you could get 
out by the back gate.” 

“ How were they going to get in, Watts ?” 

There was a dead silence, and I re- 
peated my question. 

Between a muttered groan and an impre- 
cation Watts confessed that he was going 
to open the door. 

“Well,” I said evenly, “ I shall not leave 
the house, and you have my full permission 
to open the door,” 
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“To what, Sir?” gasped the man. 

I reiterated my words. 

“Oh, Sir, won’t you believe in me yet?” 
he begged, with something like a sob in 
his throat; “I would rather be knifed a 
hundred times than go back on you now.” 

“Can they get in by themselves?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Almost sure to, Sir; they can do any- 
ching they sets their minds to”—and he 
shuddered reminiscently, for he had known 
these men and their habits in India. 

“Even so,” I replied; “I shall remain 
in the house. You had better make good 
your escape while you have the chance.” 
For I wanted to be very sure of how much 
I might rely upon him. 

In spite of the darkness I knew that 
Watts drew himself up squarely, as he 
replied : 

“Whatever you do, Sir, begging your 
pardon, I shall do ; if you stay and fight, I 
shall fight, too.” 

“Give me your hand, Watts,” I ex- 
claimed. There was a perceptible hesita- 
tion 

“T couldn’t, Sir, after-———” 

“ Give me your hand.” 

And this time the same clammy fist was 
placed inside my hand. 

“Tt won’t be quite such a tough job as 
you apparently anticipate,” I said, “ for, as 
it happens, I am well prepared. Major 
Danvers, Mr. Blagson, and a constable are 
in waiting, prepared to receive the Indian 
deputation with due ceremony.” 

I would have given much to have seen 
the expression of Watts’s face; judging 
from that of his thoughts which escaped his 
lips, it would probably have been worth 
observing. 

“Stay where you are,” I said, “ while I 
go and speak to the Major.” 

Danvers and the others came out of their 
hiding-places into the hall, where we held 
a small council of war. 

Danvers did not seem very well pleased 
that his own elaborate preparations (which, 
by the way, were never disclosed to us in 
their fulness) should have been frustrated. 
Nevertheless the plan which we speedily 
decided to follow would be superior from 
a spectacular point of view, for we should 
in this case have the benefit of the light, 
which was to be turned on immediately 
Watts had opened the door—for this was 


to be done in order to let the Indians think 
they were to have smooth sailing. 

“I'd like to put a bullet through the 
brains of that ill-conditioned skunk as soon 
as he has opened it,” said Blagson. 

With one voice Danvers and I remon- 
strated, and Blagson admitted that his wish 
had been an unworthy one. The man had 
done his best to repair his previous short- 
comings, and, as Danvers said, “ Wait until 
you know the Indian half-breeds—their 
devilish ways are equal to turning a 
naturally timid man into an abject craven.” 

“How many handcuffs have you?” I 
asked the constable. 

“A couple, Sir, by pure luck ; but rope 
will do to make up with.” 

I told him where he would find plenty, 
and then Watts was called out, and the four 
of us stationed ourselves in the hall. 

The signal was to be a low whistle from 
outside, upon hearing which Watts was to 
open the door, and retire to, the back of the 
hall, where we should be formed in a semi- 
circle facing the incomers. 

Danvers would stand by the light, and 
switch it on as soon as the door was closed. 

“Tf you please, Sir, is it bound to be me 
as opens the door? It would seem like— 
like——” 

“Not at all necessary,” I interrupted, 
appreciating the man’s feelings. “I will 
de it myself ; it will add to the humour of 
the thing afterwards.” And so it was 
settled. The word I had to whisper to 
the man who would enter first, was 
Sadbir, as a sign that all was right. 

There still remained twenty minutes 
before we need expect our visitors, and my 
mind wandered back to the scenes conjured 
up by the name of Gumna Simri. 

Eight years ago, Dick Simons, the friend 
of my boyhood, who had grown up to be the 
friend of my manhood, and dearer to me 
than all else, had been foully murdered in 
India. After months of delay his mur- 
derer was traced, and I had the pleasure of 
sentencing him to death. Broken down by 
the loss of my friend, by public work, and 
ill-health, I had returned to England, 
paying no attention to the numerous threats 
of vengeance I had received from the three 
brothers of the condemned man. 

And now, Here was Gumna Simri in the 
flesh, seeking revenge for the death of his 
brother ; and his plot was rendered useless 
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by the warning of the man who had been 
murdered ; for in a flash I now recognised 
that the warning hand had belonged to 
Dick Simons. And in the darkness I 
pondered. 

My meditations were interrupted by a 
stifled yawn from my next neighbour, fol- 
lowed immediately by a low whistle from 
the street. Silently I opened the door. 
The peculiar scent, half-forgotten by me, 
which emanated from the clothes of Gumna 
Simri as he entered. made my brain reel 
with a rush of memory; and I barely re- 
membered to whisper, “ Sabbir.” 

[ felt three forms pass through—then 
closed the door and moved to my allotted 
position. 

Danvers immediately turned on the light, 
and three half-breeds, elegantly attired in 
clothes bearing the cachet of Bond Street 
upon them, and wearing silk hats of the 
latest style, stood blinking, under cover of 
four revolvers, held by four determined 
Englishmen, also blinking. 

Like a flash the Indians’ hands went to 
their pockets. 

“Drop your hands, or you are dead 
men,” thundered Danvers: “ Now, con- 
stable, do your duty.” And always under 
cover of three gleaming nozzles, the half- 
breeds allowed themselves to be hand- 
cuffed without resistance. 


While the constable went to whistle up 
assistance I tried to make Gumna Simri 
speak; but neither of the men could be 
induced to utter a word. 

The.expression of deadly menace in their 
eyes as they were led away haunted me 
through the remainder of the night, and 
the next morning, when I heard that three 
corpses had been discovered in their prison 
cells, in place of the three living Indians, I 
am bound to confess, at the risk of being 
called cowardly, that I experienced a dis- 
tinct sensation of relief. 

Foiled in their attempted revenge, they 
had each taken poison, which they had 
managed to conceal upon their _per- 
sons, and thus ended an experience which 
to me was as unique as it was un- 
pleasant. 

I will only add that the night’s adven- 
ture served to strengthen the bond of 
friendship which already existed between 
Major Danvers and myself, and during 
the seven years which have elapsed since 
the incidents here narrated occurred, 
Blagson became one of my boon com- 
panions. 

I never asked Danvers, and he never told 
me, under what circumstances he had met 
Watts before, but_I still have the man in 
my service, and a more faithful henchman 
I could not desire. 
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SUMMER IN SCANDINAVIA 


By H. THORNHILL TIMMINS, F.R.G.S. 


With Illustrations by the Author 


NE fine morning last June, after a long 
and tedious journey overland from 
Flushing, L. and I found ourselves at the 
Baltic seaport of Kiel, waiting for the 
steamboat Korsér to start for the town 
of that ilk in Denmark. Away across the 
glancing wavelets lay the Kaiser's smart 
yacht Hohenzollern, backed by low green 
wooded shores, with only a couple of grey- 
hulled cruisers to give a hint of the great 
nava! station so near at hand. 

Once under way all this soon drifted 
astern, and presently over the lonely waters 
came bowling a nautical freak, in the form 
of a fore-and-aft schooner, with smoke 
pouring from the top of her mainmast, 
which did duty as a funnel also. 

Arrived at Korsér we carried our bags 
ashore, and, after a brief interview with the 
courteous, fair-haired officials of the 
Danish Customs, were soon steaming away 
through a country where everything was on 
a diminutive scale: small towns, with small, 
red-tiled houses ; small cattle browsing in 
the small fields, all in proportion, and 
everything neat, clean and tidy to a degree ; 
ever the cows were tethered in formal ranks 
beside the line. Here and there a windmill 
was seen, or the crowstepped gable of a 
country church, with a stork perched on her 
nest atop. 

Thus we were carried past Roskilde, a 
quiet, old-world city on a landlocked fjord, 
with a fine Gothic cathedral, where many a 
one famous in Danish history lies buried ; 
and half an hour’s run thence brought us 
to Copenhagen. 

Blown about by the sea winds, and 
lapped by the salt sea waves, this little 
capital of half a million souls, home of 
Queen Alexandra’s childhood, has a tone 
and character all its own. Simplicity and 
absence of ostentation distinguish the place 
from the run of Continental cities, and lend 
a charm to which many a wealthier capital 
can lay no claim. 

Broad, navigable waterways, flanked by 
tree-shaded boulevards, are met with in 
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every quarter of the town, and masts, spars, 
and the funnels of steamboats give a 
quaint relief to many a street perspective. 
Seawards extends the free port of Copen- 
hagen, a series of docks and havens which, 
completed in 1894, at a cost of well over a 
million sterling, form one of the finest har- 
Lours on the Continent. Hither come in 
shiploads the black diamonds of Britain, in 
exchange for the butter, eggs, and pork of 
Denmark ; and the English tongue is con- 
stantly heard as the ships are hailed by the 
harbour master while they pass through 
the Bomléb at the harbour mouth. 

Alongside the quays stretches the beau- 
tiful promenade known as Langelinie, with 
its shady trees and fashionable cafés ; and 
close at hand rises the English church of 
S. Alban, its graceful spire reflected in the 
still waters of the erstwhile city moat. 

Copenhagen cannot be called an impos- 
ing city, yet some of its more salient build- 
ings are not without dignity and style. The 
King’s fine palace of Christiansborg having 
been destroyed by fire in 1884, he now occu- 
pies a handsome residence in the quiet 
aristocratic quarter of Amalienborg. The 
dome of the neighbouring Fredericks 
Church is the handsomest in the city ; and 
very quaint and picturesque is the steeple 
of the old Exchange hard by—four 
dragons with intertwined tails forming the 
spire itself. The open place before it is 
an animated spot, where the vendors of 
fruit, vegetables, flowers, and fish fore- 
gather. 

Thorwaldsen’s Gallery, close at hand, 
contains a world-famed collection of sculp- 
ture, and the National Museum should on 
no account be missed by those who wish to 
study the history and art of Denmark. 

The seventeenth century castle of Rosen- 

«borg, overlooking some pleasant public 
gardens, has many attractions for the 
traveller; and Tivoli, at the other end of 
the town, offers a variety of recreation and 
refreshment. 

The environs of Copenhagen afford many 
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pleasant excursions amidst quiet, rural its course, which was opened for traffic in 
scenery, mostly woodland and water, which 1832. In the 370 miles across country 
are easily got at by rail or steamboat, and there are fifty miles of canals, and seventy- 
are much in favour with the citizens. four locks; and the great lakes—inland 
Northward ho! we passed by rail near seas almost--of Wenern and Wettern are 
the two castles of Frederiksborg and traversed on the way. Anent the latter 
Fredensborg, in North Zealand, the latter there is a queer tradition that it is con- 
a favourite meeting-place of the Danish nected, in some unexplained way, with the 
Royal Family. Anon we came to Elsinore, Lake of Geneva and the Black Sea! 
where Kronborg Castle frowns across the Then there are the famous Falls of 
waters of the Sound. Near to it is the Trollhattan, where the Géta Elf tumbles 
so-called Grave of Hamlet. Hamlet lived in magnificent style over a series of foam- 
centuries before Elsinore was built ; but, as ing cascades. Though a trifle monotonous, 
the British tourist insisted on seeing his we found compensation on this voyage 
burial-place, the local guides invented across Sweden in the characteristic 
Hamlet’s grave, and from the same source glimpses of woodland, lake and _ river, 
Ophelia’s brook was “ discovered ” also, which give one a true impression of 
A steam-ferry carried the railway train Swedish scenery ; and there is a charm all 
(minus its locomotive) across the Sound to their own about the green, secluded land- 
Helsingborg, in Sweden. Here, over the scapes, where the trees are mirrored in the 
doorway of a still waters, as 
goods-shed, we ’ one wanders 
noticed the bes de the 
enigmatigal an- locks while 
nounc ement, the boat is be- 


“For Gods!” , ry a 4, . j in g passed 
Then a night ah ro through. 

journey drew a i a or: Fly je iy After nego- 
veil over the eye re Soro sevaunnitete. 3 hie tiating an arm 
landscape, un- ta eh ne SS ee of the Baltic 
til in “the wee , aoe §=§=6sSea, our vessel 
sma’ hours” we threaded the 


found  our- immicacies of 
selves stranded Lake Malar, 
at Gothenburg, and brought us 
a big modern to the port of 
city, whose name is usually associated with Stockholm as dusk was falling, when a 
its “system” for regulating the liquor thousand lights twinkled I’ke fireflies upon 
traffic. land and water. 

Hence, having secured berths about the Stockholm has been called by some the 
size of an American travelhing-trunk, L.° Venice of the North. For my part I think 
and I sailed away in the steamboat B. von it more nearly resembles Paris, in a certain 
Platen for the Géta Canal route to Stock- sunny gaiety that pervades the place, and 
holm. Our fellow-passengers were a pro- in the vivacious character of its inhabitants. 
miscuous company ; Swedes, who, having They are very up-to-date in their ways, and 
made their pile in the States, were return- probably make more use of the telephone 
ing to the old country to spend it; a stout than any other people. The traveller 
German honeymoon couple of the usual orders his dinner and bed in advance by 
demonstrative type ; one or two Britons on telephone, the housewife does her daily 
fishing bent; and some country women shopping by the same means, coy lovers 
going home, surrounded by the curiously breathe their airy nothings into the sympa- 
carved and painted wooden boxes such as_ thetic "phone, and, for aught I know, ex- 
all the natives use. change their marriage vows over the wire. 

This remarkable canal owes its origin to The Grand Hotel, at which we took up our 
Baron Baltzar von Platen, who in 1808 quarters, is of the ordinary cosmopolitan 
engaged Telford, the engineer, to lay out type, even to the American saloon, Ger- 
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man beer bar, “ high-elegant baths,” and 
similar delights it offers to the globe- 
troiter. 

But the feature par excellence of the 
Swedish capital, and in which, indeed, it 
rivals Venice herself, is the omnipresence of 
those bright, clear, rippling waterways, 
which enmesh the city, and bear on their 
broad bosom those handy little steam ferry 
boats that do duty here as omnibuses, Not 
‘nly do they carry the visitor to the 
pleasant haunts, the parks and zoological 
gardens at Skansen and Djurgarden, but 
they afford the best means of getting a 
varied coup d’ail of the city and its 
environs. 

The “lions” of Stockholm are neither 
numerous, nor very exacting to the tourist. 
King Oscar’s huge palace is notable mainly 
for its elegant ballroom, called the White 
Sea, and a fine collection of Royal armour 
and robes. Of the churches, that of Rid- 
darholm is by far the most interesting ; 
with its monuments and mausoleum of 
Royalty it may be called (to compare small 
things with great) the Westminster Abbey 
of Stockholm. Then the steamboat excur- 
sions to the island palace of Drottning- 
holm, and the budding watering-place at 
Saltsjobaden, are delightful on a fine sum- 
mer’s afternoon. 

In the month of June there is prac- 
tically no night in these northern latitudes. 


IN 
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STOCKNOLD . 


As L. and I journeyed by the night mail 
between Stockholm and Christiania, the 
scenery, such as it was, was plainly visible 
—interminable forests of birch, pine, larch 
and fir, with occasionally a lonely lake, or 
a rushing river driving a sawmill under the 
glare of electric arc-lamps. At two o'clock 
in the morning I saw the larks soaring to 
greet the day, which was already broaden- 
ing upon the eastern sky. 

On entering Narway the line ran for 
miles beside the mighty Glommen, the 
father of Norwegian streams; its pale- 
green waters, broken by foaming rapids, 
bearing scores of naked pine logs to the 
coast. High hills and craggy uplands—a 
welcome change from the endless forests of 
Sweden—appeared on every hand; while 
the scattered farmsteads, with their deep 
eaves and rough, shingled roofs, recalled 
the chdlets of Switzerland. 

Of Christiania as a city I have not much 
to say. Neither in size, population nor 
appearance, can it compare with Stock- 
holm or Copenhagen; but its situation at 
the head of the Christiania Fjord has con- 
siderable beauty. The authorities are alive 
to this fact, and run an excursion steamer 
to enable visitors to enjoy the charming 
scenery amidst the secluded bays and islets 
of the fjord. 

There is an element of picturesqueness, 
too, about the old castle of Akershus, now 
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the bark of some queen, or noble 
lady of the Vikings. 

The Karl Johan’s Gade, the 
principal thoroughfare of Chris- 
tiania, leads straight up io the 
Royal Palace, which has little 
besides its situation to recom- 
mend it. This isthe fashionable 
promenade of the citizens, and, 
as the fair sex display a decided 
taste for bright colours, the 
scene from our hotel windows 
was a lively one, as the ladies 
paraded in interminable sentry- 
go beneath the overshadowing lin- 
a military barracks, which rises steeply dens. Away up on the hills stands the 
above the sea at the harbour mouth. hotel and health resort of Holmenkollen. 

At Bygdo we found, in the Golskirke, a It is reached by an electric railway. The 
notable example of the characteristic views from its balconies are very fine; and 
“stave” church of here, in February, are 
the couniry, a curious held the winter sports 
pagoda-like edifice al- which attract specta- 
most devoid of win- tors from all parts of 
dows, and elaborately Europe. 
carved both inside and A visit to Bennett, 
out. Around it were the “Cook” of Scan- 
grouped several an- dinavia, is a sine qua 
cient log dwellings, non before starting on 
one of them, the a trip through Nor- 
Rogstue, or smoking way. So, provided 
hut, a most primitive with his travelling 
abode, sans windows, tickets, we took the 
sans chimney, sans railway up-cozntry, 
almost every feature passed the broad Tyin 
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of an ordinary living é a Lake, and _ boarded 
room. A STAVE GHUREX. the steamer for the 
The famous Viking sa‘| up Lake Spirillen, 


ship, discovered some years ago in a pleasant run enlivened by the yarns of 
a peat bog near the coast, is pre- our genial skipper, Captain Christiansen. 

served at Christiania. Though con- Arrived at Sérum. we put up there in a 
siderably damaged it is still a beau-_ plain, rambling, wooden hotel. Beside our 
tiful craft, broad and shallow in form, and 
its oak timbers black as ebony. The hull 
has been cut away to receive a sort of 
sarcophagus, in which its erstwhile skipper 
was entombed—an appropriate cenotaph ! 
When navigating the ship, the old sea-dogs 
hung their hide-bound shields around the 
gunwale, as may still be seen. On the 
right-hand side astern hangs the great 
steering board, whence our nautical term 
“starboard” is derived. A similar but 
smaller ship has quite recently been 
brought to light ; and from the fact t!at it 
is finely carved and contained axticles of 
domestic use. this is supposed to have been 
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bedroom window hung a long rope and slip- 
knot, such as are usually provided in Nor- 
wegian hotels, in order that in case of fire 
the occupant may slide, spider-like, to the 
ground. On the morrow, bright and early, 
we chartered a stolkj@rre, the handy one- 
horse vehicle of che country; and with 
baggage stowed neatly aboard, and driver 
on his small perch astern, we trotted 
briskly off in the crisp morning air for the 
Valders route to the Sognfjord. 

It was an exhilarating experience, driv- 
ing thus tor three consecutive days amidst 
some of the finest scenery in Norway, and 
a refreshing change from the more sophisti- 
cated ways of Continental travel. Up hill 


and down dale we jogged along, now 
smiling park-like country, 


traversing a 
where the 
meadows 
were carpeted 
with wild 
flowers, and 
the dog-rose 
was in profu- 
sion; anon 
climbing into 
a wild, deso- 
late region, 
where the 
road was 
hewn from 
the precipi- 
tous cliff 
overlooking a 
mountain 
lake, with 
banks of snow beside the track-way. 
Then came the mid-day halt at the 
skyds station, and refreshment for man 
and beast, when we were regaled with 
fresh run trout from a neighbouring stream, 
and reindeer venison from the wandering 
herds on the hills, and a glass of él or 
aquavit to keep out the cold of the 
journey. 

At the summit level our route crossed the 
backbone of Norway, and gave us a peep 
into the inhospitable Jétunheim, the 
legendary home of many a Saga of Gamle 
Norge. The air was full of the sound of 
many waterfalls, whereof half a dozen 
great and small were often in sight at once ; 
sometimes a mighty cataract, like the 
Thames turned over a cliff, at others silvery 
gossamer threads falling from the sky- 
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line. Here and there a solitary s@ter could 
be seen, high aloft on the hillside, its lonely 
occupants gleaning the scanty harvest of 
their meagre, stony fields. 

The road, descending amidst crags and 
gloomy pine-forests, traversed the rocky 
gorge of Kvamskleven, with only a flimsy 
wooden fence to protect the wayfarer from 
the raging torrent below—a scene grand in 
the extreme. Presently the country opened 
out, and there, in a green, sequestered 
valley, appeared the old “ stave” church 
of Borgund. So, alighting at Kirkevold’s 
Inn, we paid a visit to the ancient church, 
which is constructed entirely of pinewood, 
and dates from the twelfth century: it 
has nave and apsidal chancel, steep, pyra- 
midal roofs, with dragons at the gables, 
and a curious 
central  stee- 
ple. Close at 
hand rises a 
queer sort of 
timbered cam- 
panile, with 
bells in its 
upper storey. 

Onwards to 
L e@ rdalséren, 
ever on a 
d own ward 
grade, we 
pursued our 
course beside 
the lusty 
river; mighty 
crags soaring 
aloft on either hand, with many a milk- 
white foss lacing their pine-clad flanks. 
Then the hills fell back, the widening vale 
was dotied with staburs and homesteads, 
green fields appeared again, and urder the 
westering sun we came to a halt at Lind- 
strém’s Hotel, Lerdalséren, at the head of 
the Sognfjord. 

Here, on the shores of the Sognfjord, we 
entered the happy hunting-grounds of the 
tourist fraternity. From our own shores 
they arrive by the ship load, ex the Argo- 
naut, the Victoria, or'the Midnight Sun; 
huge German mailboats bring them in 
shoals from the Vaterland, thirsty, demon- 
strative, and enthus‘astic; and America 
contributes her quota, the fair sex largely 
predominating, and all as keen as mustard 
after “ having a good time this side.” 


NEAR BALHOLM 
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SALMON FISHING IN NORWAY, 


So, a cosmopolitan company, we sailed 
away in the Fjalir (they pronounce their 
js like i’s), under grey skies, for Bal- 
holm ; exchanging passengers or cargo at 
little waterside hamlets, or stopping to pick 
up a market woman from one of the native 
boats. Coming to our destination, L. and 
I soon established friendly relations with 
the brothers Kvikne, a name to conjure 
with in all this countryside, for Kvikne’s 
Hotel at Balholm is a synonym for all that 
is hospitable in the simple old Norwegian 
style. 

Here, then, we took up our quarters, 
faring sumptuously upon salmon in every 
shape and form, regaled upon the ripest of 
tipe strawberries, and bowered in roses 
from Kvikne’s own garden. From our 
sunny balcony overlooking the fjord, L. 
was able to make a study in colours of the 
sunset sky at 10 p.m.; indeed, it hardly 
seemed worth while to go to bed, as there 
was scarcely darkness enough to sleep by ! 
Boating, picnics, and scrambles on the 
hills were the order of the day, and the 
blue waters of the fjord were frequently 
enlivened by a visit from one of the tourist 
steamers ; while the daily arrival of th: 


Kommandoéren, with passengers, letters, 
and newspapers from the outer world, was 
a function of the utmost importance. Here 
we saw the salmon fisher perched high 
aloft upon his curious, spidery ladder, 
watthing the nets, and occasionally bag- 
ging a lusty lax of 3olb. to 4olb. or up- 
wards, and bright and clean as a whistle. 

The scenery about Balholm was on @ 
grand and spacious scale, the Sognfjord 
being here several miles in width, with 
lofty mountains all around, amidst which 
the green, tree-shaded oasis of Balestrand 
appeared all the more delightful by 
contrast. 

A few hours’ steam to the north 
brought us to Mundal, on the Fjerlands 
Fjord, where, securing a stolkjarre, we 
visited the wonderful glaciers of Suphellen 
and Boiumsbre, which descend like frozen 
Niagaras from the most extensive snow- 
fields in Europe. Indeed, the whole dis- 
trict about Mundal is extremely wild and 
impressive, and _ characteristically Nor- 
wegian. 

Bidding farewell to our good friends at 
Balholm, we took passage for Gudvangen, 
at the foot of the Nerodal. Approaching 











the latter place the steamer threaded the 
narrows of the Nerofjord, whose dark, 
still waters are flanked by stern, gloomy 
mountains, 4,000 to 5,000 feet in height. 
Nowhere else in Scandinavia had we en- 
countered such magnificent scenery as this 
of the Nerofjord, whose lofty precipices 
shut out the sunlight for several months in 
the year, while waterfalls gush out from 
giddy heights, to be dissipated by the 
breeze before reaching zerra firma. At one 
point our steamer, approaching close to the 
cliff, awoke the slumbering echoes by firing 


a gun, whose reverberations fairly boxed’ 


the compass. 

Onwards by carriage through the 
Nerodal, the scenery maintained its 
imposing character. Approaching Stal- 
heim two remarkably fine cataracts 
appeared close beside the road, 
which winds beneath the mighty Jor- 
dalsnut, a huge sugarloaf of a mountain, 
loftier than Snowdon. At Stalheim we 


found the Teutonic element in the ascen- 
dant, Kaiser Wilhelm having recently de- 
scended upon this locality. So, after rest- 
ing the horse and taking a cup of coffee in 
the wooden hotel, risen phoenix-like from 
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its ashes after a recent conflagration, we 
pushed on southwards through forests of 
birch and pine; skirted the lake of 
Framnees, with its hotel, a favourite haunt 
of British anglers; trotted briskly down- 
hill beside a deep, fern-fringed torrent, 
and came to an anchor for the night at 
Vinje’s Hotel, Vossestranden. 

At this rural unsophisticated spot we 
spent a week very agreeably. It is a typical 
Norwegian village, its plain, wooden, un- 
attractive-looking modern church, being 
encompassed by a score or so of timbered 
dwellings, some old, some new, the former 
having thatched and grass-grown roofs, on 
which it is no uncommon sight to see the 
goats browsing, while pigs and _ poultry 
roost upon the doorstep. 

On one occasion—and one only—did we 
venture into that church. The interior was 
as bare as a barn, and the ritual about on a 
par with that of a Calvinistic Methodist 
chapel in Wales. The preacher wore a 
plain black gown, and the presterkrage, a 
wide, stiff collar, elaborately pleated like 
an Elizabethan ruff. The handful of vil- 
lagers and country folk present seemed 
rather apathetic, and neither in dress nor 
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manners did they appear very attractive to 
a stranger. 

Numbers of small wooden mills, or 
quernhusen, were dotted along the course 
of the brawling stream—the Voss Elf— 
which trundled through the vale. They 
are used for grinding corn, etc., and for 
sharpening scythes and sickles upon grind- 
stones fixed outside. Every ragged fence 
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mountain gorges, lakes, and _ rushing 
rivers., 

Down came the rain as we neared 


Bergen—a place notorious in that respect, 
even in Norway. Indeed, it is said that a 
horse will shy upon meeting a man in the 
street without an umbrella. Be that as it 
may, I can answer for it that the favourite 
and very appropriate costume of the Ber- 
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was tenanted by its flock of chattering 
magpies, while grey wagtails were flitting 
about the puddles by the roadside ; indeed, 
all the birds in Norway seem very tame and 
sociable. 

Railways are conspicuous by their 
absence in western Norway. The short 
line by which we travelled from Voss to 
Bergen, a marvel of engineering, is mainly 
composed of tunnels, with lucid intervals 
affording snapshot glimpses of wild 
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geners is a suit of vilskins, a sou’ wester hat, 
and sea-boots or rubbers. 

The whole town wears an amphibious 
aspect ; it is full of folk who go down to 
the sea in ships and do business in great 
waters, and its very buildings are huddled 
down upon the harbour as if they, too, were 
putting out to sea. Here are gathered the 
curious old timbered warehduses and 
dwellings of the Hanseatic merchants, who 
in times gone by monopolised the trade of 
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Bergen, and generally ruled the roast in 
their own high-handed fashion. Their 
church, the Maria Kerke, is close at hand, 
a handsome stone structure begun in the 
twelfth century, and containing some in- 
teresting relics of the Hansa period. An 
old grey tower was built in the middle ages 
to keep this Hanseatic quarter in order. 
An ancient and fishlike smell pervades 
the town, for fishing and its allied indus- 
tries form the staple trades of the port. 
Never did we see the phlegmatic Bergeners 
awake to such a pitch of energy and excie- 
ment as on the occasion of the bi-weekly 
fish market, which, with its crowds of 
townsfolk, seamen, and fishwives in their 
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curious costume, 
affair. 

Quitting Bergen by the Hardanger mail- 
boat, we sailed away up that famous fjord 
—the theme of many a Norwegian song 
and legend—for Odde. The scenery en 
route, though varied and beautiful, lacks 
the stern grandeur of the Sogn; but the 
snowfields of the Folgefond, crowning the 
highlands to the south, lend a touch of 
sublimity to the landscape ; waterfalls, both 
small and large, are generally to be seen, 
and some of the villages touched at are un- 
usually picturesque. Odde, thanks to its 
situation, is quite an important place in its 
way; it forms the starting point for the 
drive through the Bratlandsdal, one of the 
wildest glens in Scandinavia. And a long 
ramble from Odde, up a deep, secluded 
valley, gave us an intimate view of the 
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Buarbre, one of the glacier tongues sent 
down by the Folgefond. 

Braving the elements next morning L. 
and [I started in the rain for Breifond, and 
were rewarded by an exhilarating drive, in 
shower and shine, amidst scenery of the 
noblest character, passing by the Hildals- 
fos, the Espelandsfos and the Laatefos, 
three magnificent waterfalls; indeed, to 
speak more precisely, we drove ¢hrough the 
last-named, which, owing to the recent 
heavy rains, shot clear across the roadway. 
The long climb to the summit of the pass, 
where the track was marked by tall poles to 
guide the postcart in winter, afforded a 
wide rearward prospect over the snowy 
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Folgefond, “Gladstone View,” 
joker has dubbed it. 

After skirting a dark ice-girt mountain 
tarn, we were presently descending by 
steep zigzags towards a large lake, with 
the seat of the stolkjarre set well ‘aft to 
relieve the strain on the pony. Then 
through the growing dusk gleamed. the 
lights of the lonely inn at Breifond, where 
we found a friendly welcome from the 
English-speaking hostess. 

The tints of early autumn were mirrored 
in the calm lake as we drove next morning 
beside the Réldalsvand, the scarlet of the 
aspen, the golden leaves upon the silver 
birches, the rowans bowed beneath their 
load of berries ; while bracken, heather, bil- 
berry, and many another wildling, made a 
chequer work of bright colours underfoot. 

Pursuing the course of a turbulent 
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stream, we sent on our trap and walked 
through the Bratlandsdal. Here the river 
plunged down a narrow and profound 
gorge, flanked by ironbound cliffs, in whose 
crannies some 
gnarled and storm- 
rent pines found a 
precarious _— foot- 
hold, while the 
road was hewn 
from the limes:one 
rock or tunnelled 
boldly through *t. 
Emerging from the 
gorge, we tra- 
versed the Suldal 
Lake in a_ small 
steamboat, passing 
beneath the per- 
pendicular cliffs 
of the Suldalspor- 
ten, a sort of 
water gateway on 
a colossal scale. 

Onwards again 
we travelled 
through a richly- 
timbered __ valley, 
with a brawling 
trout stream mak- 
ing music beside 
the road- 
way, and cottages and farmsteads dotting 
the hillsides. Once or twice we spied a 
brother Briton whipping the shallows, or 
drifting warily in a punt, for this is a great 
fishing locality. Upon nearing the coast 
the stream became a broad, rushing river, 
signs of cultivation increased, and anon 
we came to Sand, a drowsy little seaport, 
where some small coasters and fishing- 
smacks lay moored beside the quiet quays. 

The Sandfjord was like a lake as we 
sailed under summer skies around the rock- 
bound coast to Stavanger. 

Fisk, everlastingly fisk! Like King 
Charles’s head, the subject of fish is bound 
to turn up whenever friends meet at 
Stavanger. Indeed one surfeited angler 


was heard to remark that, after spending 
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two months in Norway, he felt ashamed to 
look fish in the face! The town may be 
said in every sense of the word to live upon 
fish, and its inhabitants are mostly, in one 
form or another, 
connected with the 
fishing industry. 

Situated upon a 
low peninsular, 
Stavanger has a 
pleasant, sunny as- 
pect; but  other- 
wise, save for its 
old cathedral, the 
place offers little 
attraction to~ the 
visitor. We came 
upon this fine old 
church in the 
course of a stroll 
through the town, a 
venerable stone pile 
surrounded by pub- 
lic gardens. Dedi- 
cated to S. Swith- 
in, Stavanger Ca- 
thedral was found- 
ed by Reinald, 

ae A Bishop of Win- 
ie chester, about the 
end of the eleventh 
century. The 
Norman nave is probably part of Reinald’s 
original church, ard its severe and simple 
architecture contrasts effectively with the 
later pointed arches and traceried windows 
of the choir. The pulpit is a marvel 
of wood-carving, crowded with fantastic 
figures, and overlaid with colour and gild- 
ing. The old porch outside is, as my 
sketch will show, a work of the Norman 
period, and two low square towers flank 
the east end, overlooking a pretty lake- 
let. 

At Stavanger our Scandinavian tour 
came to anend. So now, homeward bound 
aboard the Wilson liner Eldorado, we will 
drink a hear-y skaal to the sons of Gamle - 
Norge, and may we soon revisit their hos- 
pitable shores ! 
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THE BETROTHAL OF THE CROWN PRINCE 


By ARTHUR 


© was very quiet in the Palace, very 
quiet indeed. The room in which the 
Crown Prince sat faced upon the inner 
courtyard, so that from the windows he 
could see, first, the opposite wing of the 
building and the tower over which the 
Patrian Royal Standard drooped motion- 
less in the still air ; then, through a gateway 
to the gardens, a semi-circle of lawn broken 
by the shadow of a great cedar. In the 
centre of the courtyard was a fountain sur- 
rounded by prim little trees in yellow tubs, 
and the water of the fountain kept up a 
continual whispering which (in such a 
locality) had a sound little short of sedi- 
tion. Through the noise of it one could 
just distinguish the measured footsteps of 
an unseen sentinel marching up and down 
upon the gravel before the main entrance. 

The Crown Prince had been looking 
through the window for exactly one hour 
and three-quarters. During that period two 
things had happened. A sparrow had 
flown down to the basin of the fountain, 
bathed, and hopped away into the gardens ; 
and a footman in the Royal livery of 
scarlet and white had appeared for a 
moment at an opposite window, stared up 
at the sky, and also departed, though in a 
more staid fashion than the sparrow ; and 
tha. was all. Decidedly, it was very 
quiet in the Palace that June morning. 
And for one hour and three-quarters the 
feuntain had been whispering sedition into 
the ears of the Crown Prince. “Do you 
know,” it enquired, “ why the footman just 
now stared at the sky? Of course you do; 
we all know it in the Palace! He was 
wondering if the weather would hold for 
the procession to-morrow. Already they are 
putting sand on the streets, and I hear that 
balconies are fetching quite respectable 
sums. But, to be sure, the occasion is a 
special one. Wonderful what a romantic 
thing is love! . 

“ And at your age, too” (here it seemed 
to give a malicious shrug of its crystal 
shoulders) at your age, just nineteen, it must 
be the more strange and beautiful, this ex- 
change of youthful vows. Though, of 
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course,” it added, as an after-thought, “ you 
haven’t had very much youth to speak of. 
Still, persons in your position can’t have 
everything, and that’s all over now. Ha! 
ha!” the bubbles tittered in the sunshine, 
“T salute your Royal Highness !” 

Ané so on, and so on; monotonously, un- 
ceasingly, the echo of his own thoughts. 

it is scarcely surprising that the face of 
the Crown Prince was clouded. It was a 
handsome face, too, despite the furrow be- 
tween the eyes that accorded so ill with its 
boyish features; and the slight, athletic 
figure seemed formed for better things than 
to sit before a table littered with books and 
papers, head resting*on hand, and listless 
eyes staring unseeing at the sunshine. He 
was in uniform, just as he had flung himself 
dow after the review at which, for the first 
time, he had taken the Salute. It was che 
first public action of a week that was to 
proclaim his manhood to the world—his 
manhood, and, as the fountain whispered, 
he had scarcely been a boy yet ! 

Usually, he would at that hour have been 
engaged with his tutors, but to day they 
bad granted him a respite, and the rows of 
Icarian grammars and lexicons (he was 
studying Icarian with a purpose) lay un- 
touched upon the table. 

“He will have quite enough to think 
about!” his mother had said, giving his 
hand a furtive pressure as he kissed her 
before departing for the review ; and even 
his grey, stern father, the father who 
seemed to have no thought beyond the two 
ideas of State and Duty that he was for 
ever inculcating, had consented with a nod. 

They were gentle with him that day, he 
felt, out of compassion, and because he had 
giver in to their will. There had been 
weeks, three miserable months of them, in 
which he had revolted, passionately, hope- 
lessly. Weeks in which his father, having 
once stated the case with the simple 
formula, “You will see that it is your 
duty,” had refused all further discussion, 
and only his mother’s tearful glances had 
betrayed the anxiety which his resistance 
must have caused. 
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The memory of that resistance brought a 
half-cynical smile to his lips now, as he 
gazed at the well-thumbed volumes which 
from the first had betrayed its real futility. 
For of what use was this study of a dis- 
tasteful tongue, save to learn some lying 
phrases for the ear of the unknown Icarian 
Princess whom he was to woo as an act of 
diplomacy? Yet, to the last, he had main- 
tained this pretence of non-surrender. He 
told himself bitterly that it was the only 
trace of even apparent independence that 
his life would contain, and not till that very 
morning, the day before the Princess and 
her father were to commence their visit, 
had he yielded, giving his assent at last 
proudly, ungrudgingly, without complaint 
or pretence of false feeling, as became a 
future king. 

His father’s eyes had gleamed in a way 
that Prince Claude had never seen before ; 
but his mother had kissed him with what 
was very like a sob. 

“My dear brave son!” she whispered. 

It was a strange felicitation to a 
lover. 

And on the morrow she was expected. 
Strangely enough, he had not so far 
thought much of Her except as portion 
of a scheme repulsive for the very fact that 
it was one. Now he found himself wonder- 
ing, with an odd kind of pity, whether it 
was as distasteful to her as to himself. 
Some vague remembrance he held of a 
long-legged child in black stockings, who 
had flung a doll at him in their only meet- 
ing more than ten years ago, but that was 
all. Since then he had heard that she was 
become a beautiful young woman ; he had 
heard also that the temper that induced 
doll-throwing at visitors had developed into 
a spirit which was occasionally the cause 
of some European apprehension. “It is 
to be hoped,” people murmured, “ that the 
Princess Imperial of Icaria will make a 
fortunate match.” And they meant fortu- 
nate for her! 

“ Any trifling originality is, no doubt, in- 
herited from the Emperor,” his mother had 
admitted to Claude that very morning. She 
had just learnt that the Imperial yacht had 
already appeared off the harbour, and the 
news had been disturbing. “Ever so long 
before they were expected, and hours before 
the fleet can arrive to salute them! If, 


jndeed,” she added, “ they don’t land on the 
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beach and walk up absolutely unan- 
nounced. They're quite capable of it !” 

Claude scarcely heard her complaints. 
“Very soon, now,’ he thought, as he 
mounted his horse for the review, where he 
was received with even more than cus- 
tomary enthusiasm, owing partly to a para- 
graph in the evening paper, which had com- 
mented, in scarcely veiled language, upon 
the approaching visit. Popular sentiment 
was pleasantly stirred by the spectacle of 
the handsome young Prince, concerning 
whom so many tender rumours were afloat. 
Claude knew nothing of the rumours, but 
he suspected. For the first time in his life 
he was conscious of the regard of multi- 
tudes of eyes, staring and curious, and 
shrank from it as from a physical sensation. 
The very sentinels at the Palace gates 
seemed to look strangely at him as they 
saluted—the sensitive soul of the lad 
quivered as he set his lips to face the ordeal. 

And now the whispered murmur of the 
fountain was pointing the moral of it for 
him as he sat in his own room, thinking and 
listening. “ Wonderful what a romantic 
thing is love !” 3 

Claude could bear it no longer. Any- 
thing was better than inaction. Come the 
end when it might (curious that he always 
thought of the approaching event as an 
end, never a beginning), there was still one 
day left tohim. For that day he would be 
free—free to say farewell to freedom! 

Springing to his feet he opened a door 
that led into his bedroom, and a few 
moments later emerged in a suit of white 
flannels, with a straw hat in his hand. The 
change seemed to have brought a new light 
into his face; it looked more boyish than 
ever. Very cautiously he opened the other 
door ; no one was about as he stepped into 
the corridor and closed it behind him. His 
soft shoes making no sound upon the 
polished floor, he ran lightly to the private 
stairs, leapt them three at a time, unlocked 
a small door with a key taken from his 
pocket, and was outside in the sunlit 
gardens. 

These, however, did not content him ; 
for this day he wanted more freedom than 
the clipped lawns and formal terraces could 
offer. Ten minutes’ running brought him 
to a spot where the park skirted a wood, 
from which it was divided only by a tow 
wall. The ground on the further side, 
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though beionging to the royal demesne, 
was a portion of it seldom visited save by 
an occasional woodcutter or a forester on 
the watch for poachers. The glades under 
the great trees stretched for miles silent 
and deserted, their green twilight tempt- 
ingly mysterious in contrast with the glare 
without ; in such a setting one might have 
fancied that the country of romance lay 
waiting beyond this low wall. 

Claude put one hand on the top and 
vaulted over. 


After pushing through the undergrowth 
for some time, he struck a path, scarcely 
discernible save as a darker trace drawn 
through the long grass, which led down- 
wards beside a stream, here quickening to- 
wards its leap into the valley. The voice of 
it, as it ruffled and tumbled over the boul- 
ders, was infinitely soothing after the fal- 
setto of the fountain. 

And the stillness of the woods was very 
different from the silence of the Palace 
courtyard ; it was the caressing stillness of 
half-heard music, of the murmur of insects, 
the call of an unseen bird, the faint rustle 
of foliage. Somewhere in the valley the 
hay was being carried, and the breath of it 
reached Claaide mingled with a thousand 
woodland scents ; as he passed deeper into 
the shadow the trees seemed to close behind 
him, shutting out the world of reality and 
trouble. A great bee went droning past 
like a floating ’cello note; high overhead, 
seen through the topmost branches, a single 
fleecy cloud hung in the blueness of the 
June sky. 

Suddenly, the quiet beauty of it all fell 
about the boy like a benediction; he 
stopped, with parted lips drinking in great 
draughts of happiness, realising that. in 
spite of everything it was still good to be 
alive and young. 

Just where he stood the path began to 
descend more steeply, and one could hear 
the deeper notes of the fall. Below, a grassy 
drive, used at whiles by woodmen’s carts, 
spread out into a glade about the basin of 
the torrent. All beyond it the trees stood 
breast high in bracken and undergrowth, 
but here the short turf was only broken by 
an occasional boulder, moss-grown, and 
crowned with flowers. It was Claude’s 
favourite retreat, the one place where he 
was always sure of solitude. 
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But to-day, as he was moving forward, 
his ear caught, through the noise of falling 
water, another sound, the meaning of which 
perplexed him. It was a dull, irregular 
tapping, quite unlike the ring of a wood- 
man’s axe, sounding rather as though some 
heavy substance were being beaten upon the 
stone. And it came from the spot for 
which he was making. 

Curious, and a little annoyed, he ad- 
vanced a few paces to a position whence 
by parting the branches, he was able to 
command the clearing below. Then he saw 
the explanation, 

Stretched face downwards upon the grass 
by the margin of the pool lay the figure of 
a boy, his head, on the back of which rested 
a large canvas hat, was supported on his 
hands, his elbows were dug into the turf 
on either side of an open book, and his 
legs, encased in riding breeches and gaiters, 
waved idly in the air from the knees down- 
wards, the toes of his stout boots smiting 
the earth at each swing with the noise 
which Claude had heard. At a little dis- 
tance a small country-cart rested on its 
shafts among the bracken, and further 
away a pony, tied to a tree, was rapidly 
cropping a bare circle upon the radius of 
its tether. 

For the matter of a full minute Claude 
stood looking down in half-amused _per- 
plexity, then, realising that solitude was not 
to be obtained thus, he was for retiring 
without disturbing the intruder, when a 
movement of his foot dislodged a loose 
pebble, which fell tinkling from rock to 
rock till it struck the ground not a yard 
from the recumbent figure. 

Roused by the noise, the boy dropped his 
arms, regarded the pebble for a moment, 
and then rolled leisurely over on to his back 
to see whence it came. His hat imme- 
diately fell off, revealing to Claude a good- 
looking countenance topped by a tangle of 
dark curls. 

As their eyes met a remarkable change 
passed over the face of the boy. He half 
drew up one leg, as though to rise, then, 
apparently thinking better of the intention, 
very deliberately folded his arms beneath 
his head, and composed himself to stare 
Claude out of countenance. 

“Hullo!” said the boy at last, speaking 
with a slight foreign accent by no means 
displeasing, “ hullo |” 





“His hat fell off revealing a good-looking countenance.” 
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“Hullo!” answered Claude, not quite 
knowing what else to say. After a moment, 
seeing with relief that he was unrecognised, 
he added, “ I hope I didn’t disturb you ?” 

“Not a bit,” said the boy, calmly, “ In- 
deed, come to think of it, I was rather ex- 
pecting you.” 

“Me?” repeated Claude in astonish- 
ment. 

“You or another,” said the boy, “ it’s all 
the same. It’s an adventure. Aren’t you 
coming down ?” 

“T think I will,” said Claude. 

When he reached the ground, the boy 
was awaiting him with his knees drawn up 
to his chin and his hands clasped round 
them. Claude seated himself on the turf 
beside him, and there was an interval of 
silence, slightly embarrassed on one part. 
The boy was regarding him with large, 
solemn eyes, and evidently waiting for him 
to begin the conversation. 

“Ts that your cart?” he asked at length, 
rather lamely. 

“ No,” said the boy, “ it isn’t. Try some- 
thing else.” 

“ But it must have come here with you,” 
persisted Claude. 

“Tt isn't mine,” said the boy, “ because I 
only hired it in the village for the day, and 
as for the pony ” he broke off, an ex- 
pression of dismay dawning upon his face. 
“ Slipped his halter,” he said, breathlessly. 

Following the boy’s gaze, Claude ob- 
served that the pony had indeed managed 
to release itself. As yet, however, it was 
standing quite still, seemingly not realising 
its liberty. 

Very quietly, with the agility of a wild 
thing, the boy glided to his feet and began 
to advance towards the animal, making a 
little soothing murmur as he went. 

“Good lad! Woa, Cht, Cht,” said the 
boy. 

It was no use. He had not gone five 
paces before the pony, with a toss of its 
head, began to move away through the 
undergrowth, quietly at first, then at a 
faster and faster trot, till, with a whinny 
and a flourish of heels it disappeared into 
the recesses of the wood. 

The boy halted and uttered a hurried 
monologue in a tongue of which Claude was 
unable to recognise more than a stray 
preposition. 

“Tsn’t that Icarian ?” he asked curiously. 
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“T’'m learning it, but I don’t seem to remem- 
ber many of the words as yet.” 

The boy stared at him grave-eyed. 
“M’yes,” he said, “I don’t suppose you'd 
find much of that in the grammars. But 
buck up!” he added, as the thud of the 
pony’s hoofs sounded faintly and more 
faintly in the distance, “ We've just got to 
catch him now !” 

Slightly amused at the authoritative tone, 
but interested, nevertheless, Claude rose, 
and under directions from the boy the two 
began a cautious detour, with the object of 
heading off the fugitive. Anyone who has 
attempted to recapture a fresh pony with 
three minutes start over broken country of 
almost unlimited area will, however, re- 
member that it is by no means an easy task. 
Again and again the quarry seemed on the 
point of yielding, only to break away in a 
new direction, and most of an hour had 
passed before the two reappeared, and (the 
pony having been bound and doubly bound 
to its tree) cast themselves breathless but 
triumphant upon the turf. 

“ Well,” panted the boy, “ I expect that’s 
pretty well introduced us. Not much good 
saying ‘ How d’ you do,’ now, is it ?” 

Claude smiled. “ Still,” he said, falling 
in with the others humour, “if we are 
going to converse you might at least tell 
me what to call you.” 

“Oh,” said the boy carelessly, “ you may 
call me Bobbie, if you like.” Adding, as 
though by way of explanation,“ It isn’t my 
name.” 

“Do you know,” said Claude, after a 
slight pause, “I find you a most remark- 
able young person.” 

“You're not the first,” said the boy com- 
posedly. “I'll tell you something though ; 
I was mistaken about you !” 

“ Mistaken ?” 

“Yes. When I first saw you I thought 
you were a milk-sop, but you did a fair 
sprint through those ferns.” 

“ What, if one may so far presume, made 
you think that ?” asked Claude. 

“Dunno; you're a bit too pretty !” 

This time Claude laughed outright. 

“For the matter of that,” he retorted, 
“you're averagely good-looking your- 
self.” 

The boy was entirely unperturbed. “ I’ve 
been told that too, before,” said he. 

“Do you come from Icaria?” asked 
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Claude, presently. “That seems to be your _ plates of flat stones and leaves, and pro- 


language.” 

“No,” said the boy, on his guard in an 
instant, and unexpectedly angry at the 
question, “I don’t. I come from the moon, 
and if you ask any more I shall only lie. 
Why can’t you take me just as I am, wita- 
out bothering? [I don’t try to find out 
things about you; I don’t want to know 
them !” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Claude 
humbly, “ I won’t do it again.” 

Just then the binding of the book which 
the boy had been reading caught his eye, as 
it lay upon the grass at a little distance. 
“ What is it ?” he asked. 

The boy stretched out a lazy foot, and 
slowly wriggled the volume within reach ; 
then he picked it up and handed it to 
Claude. “ You ought to know it,” he said, 
“Tt’s Patrian.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Claude, glancing at 
it in astonishment, “What do you want 
with stuff like this; it’s awfully old- 
fashioned and heavy !” 

“Ts it?” said the boy, suddenly brighten- 
ing, “ Heaven be thanked; and I took it 
fora sample! Here, give us hold !” 

He caught the offending volume from 
Claude’s grasp, and with a dexterous twist 
sent it spinning into the air, where it de- 
scribed a wide curve and descended, with 
a splutter of outraged learning, into a 
bramble bush. 

“So much for letters,” laughed the boy 
triumphantly, “and. now for lunch! I’m 
getting a bit peckish !” 

He sprang up as he spoke, “and, appa- 
rently, never doubting that he was to enter- 
tain company, moved in the direction of the 
cart. For an instant Claude hesitated, but 
the originality and charm of the boy’s pro- 
ceedings had begun to fascinate him, and 
with a laugh he surrendered himself to the 
situation and followed. 

It appeared that the provisions were con- 
tained in a hamper beneath the seat of the 
cart, and this being opened the two un- 
covered a heterogeneous collection of eat- 
ables, sandwiches, biscuits, milk-chocolate, 
and a great bag of black cherries, such as 
the Patrian women sell you for five sous in 
the market. It was a meal the like of 


which Claude’s very limited experience had 

never known. Rather enviously he watched 

the manner in which the boy constructed 
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ceeded to arrange the repast upon a rock 
with a green tablecloth of moss. 

“Do you do this often?” he asked, ac- 
cepting a sandwich. 

“Worse luck, no,” said the host, who, 
with a slice of bread in one hand and a 
stick of chocolate in the other, was taking 
alternate bites of each. “ Tain’t often I get 
the chance. And this,” he added, “ is posi- 
tively my last appear——” He checked 
himself with a frown. “ Don’t let us bring 
realities in!” he said. 

Claude understood, and covered the 
slight silence with another question. “ What 
are we going to drink?” he inquired. 

The boy stared at him in genuine 
astonishment. “ Well,” he exclaimed, “ you 
are green !—don’t you know water when 
you see it?” And stooping to the stream, 
he gathered a cupful in his hands (which 
were by this time empty), and extended 
them towards Claude. They were well- 
formed hands, with long fingers, through 
which the water dripped sparkling, as he 
held them up. “ Make haste,” he said. 
“Thanks,” said Claude, after feigning to ° 
inspect them critically, “ I prefer my own !” 
a remark which, for some reason, appeared 
to delight she boy more than anything that 
had been said yet. 

It will be very long before Claude for- 
gets that afternoon. The cool shadow of 
the trees, with the sunlight filtering 
through them in a flicker of green and gold, 
the soft splash of the waterfall, and the 
presence of this strange companion 
stretched along the turf at his feet, his 
laughing face now and again turned 
upward to his own, all were blended parts 
of an impression that was unlike anything 
he had ever known before. 

Looking at this other boy, his own life 
seemed to have been wasted in dismal soli- 
tude, isolated, partly by temperament part- 
ly by pos tion, from the happiness which it 
should have held; the happiness of free- 
dom, of carelessness, of (most of all) com- 
panionship. His heart went out to him 
with a pang that was half jealousy, half 
the ache of all the unused affection with 
which it was so full. In a flash he seemed 
to understand what it would have been like 
to be really young—-and now it was too 
late, already the final sands were running 
out faster and faster. 
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The boy had forgiven him his refusal, 
and was jestingly drinking a health to him 
out of his lifted palm, when he stopped 
with a little startled gesture that scattered 
the toast upon the grass. 

“What was that?” he said. 

Claude listened. Far below, from the 
direction of the sea, came a dull roar, fol- 
lowed by another and another, the rolling 
echo of them filling the still air like distant 
thunder. He knew at once what it meant. 
The fleet had arrived, and the vessels were 
saluting the Imperial yacht as they passed 
into harbour. The sands were running out 
indeed. 

“ Nothing to harm us here,” he said ; and 
the boy appeared content with the vague 
explanation, for he said no more. 

After that there began. to fall little 
silences between them, each occupied with 
his own thoughts. It was one of these that 
Claude broke by saying suddenly, and 
almost, as it seemed to himself, without 
intending it, “I wish we had met long 
ago !” 

Startled by the tone, the boy raised his 
head, which had been resting upon his 
folded arms, and glanced at him with an 
expression of only half humorous alarm. 

“ Are you being serious ?” he asked, “ be- 
cause please don’t. When people talk 
seriously to me, it always means either that 
they want to do me good, or that they think 
I am good already—both mistakes.” 

“T’m afraid,” said Claude, smiling, in 
spite of himself, “that I haven't either of 
those delusions; but—I’m sorry if it 
vexes you—I can’t help being a little in 
earnest. You don’t know what it would 
have meant to me to have been friends 
before !” 

“ Perhaps,” said the boy, “one can’t tell. 
I’m not always so fascinating as I am now ; 
you see me at my best !” 

“That isn’t the point,” said Claude, 
“ it’s "—he hesitated—“ it’s the friendship 
that I mean. You're young——” 

“ Seventeen,” interposed the boy. 

7 young enough to understand,” said 
Claude. He looked away, and began 
plucking nervously at the grass. “TI don’t 
know why I talk like this to you, except 
that you seem the only real human being 
I’ve ever met for myself, It’s been so dif- 
ferent with me to others. All my life I 
think I have been very old, and yet young, 
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and always waiting for someone who would 
be young, too; someone quite away from 
duties and things that are right or wrong 
——someone to laugh with.” He stopped, 
“T can’t explain it a bit,” he said hope- 
lessly. 

The boy was an odd creature. As Claude 
spoke an extraordinary change had come 
over his face, the mockery faded from his 
eyes, one might almost have fancied there 
were tears in them. 

“ And do you think that I don’t under- 
stand it already?” he asked in a voice 
strangely unlike his previous tone. “I do, 
every bit. I’ve had just the same thing, 
worse.” 

“ Worse ?” repeated Claude, incredulous, 

“Worse,” said the boy. “ And now,” he 
dropped his voice to a note of tragedy, 
“now I’ve got to grow up, and—I never 
shall. There’s my story in three words !” 

Claude was silent, partly in wonder at 
the other's altered tone, partly in the 
strange delight of feeling that here at last 
was one who knew and understood. The 
boy continued—-“ If you saw me when I’m 
not away and alone like this, it would show 
you better what I mean. If it wasn’t for 
playing truant from myself now and then I 
believe I should do something dreadful ! 
G-r-r,” he shuddered, “the respectable, 
stolid, grown-up people all round one! 
Why are they like that? They must have 
been young once; do they forget ?” 

“ How should I know ?” said Claude. 

“ We've got to get like that, too,” said the 
boy, “and I don’t believe I shall ever 
manage it. Did you ever hear the Eng- 
lish saying of a bull in a china shop? 
That’s how I feel at home. I must have 
been born under Taurus !” 

They were both laughing again now. The 
graver moment had come and gone in a 
breath, a few disjointed words; but its 
passing seemed to have left something be- 
hind it, something indefinable. 

“ And that,” said the boy, “is reality— 
we'll have no more of it !” 

But it was not so easily to be dismissed. 
Almost as he finished speaking they heard 
the tramp of footsteps breaking through 
the underwood, and immediately afterwards 
a man in the uniform of the royal 
foresters appeared at the edge of the 
clearing. 

“Well, upon my word!” said the new- 
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comer, breathing heavily, and looking from 
the boy to the pony and cart (Claude he 
could not see), “ you're a pretty cool young 
trespasser, you are !” 

Observing from the boy’s demeanour that 
the situation was fraught with verbal possi- 
bilities, Claude thought it prudent to inter- 
vene. Forgetting his incognito, he rose to 
his feet. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, “I will be re- 
sponsible that no damage is done.” 

The man’s face was a study in astonish- 
ment. “I beg your Highness’s pardon,” he 
said, bringing his hand to the salute, “I 
had, of course, no idea ” 

He stopped, checked by a sudden howl 
of anguish from the boy, who had cast him- 
self face forward upon the earth. Claude 
was on his knees beside him in an instant. 
“ What is the matter?” he exclaimed. “ Are 
you hurt? What is it? Boy! Bobbie! 
Answer me !” 

“Ow-wow !” wailed the boy, without 
moving, “ Send him away !” 

Claude turned, and with a peremptory 
gesture, dismissed the forester, who de- 
parted lingeringly, after a stare of blended 
astonishment and curiosity that no amount 
of training could entirely suppress. It is 
possible that his older eyes saw more in the 
situation than was apparent to the other. 

“ Now,” urged Claude, vainly endeavour- 
ing to raise the boy’s shoulder from the 
ground, “ He is gone now, tell me what's 
wrong !” 

The boy lifted one eye for a moment, 
and then dropped his face again. “ Carry 
me home to die in a gooseberry-bush !” he 
moaned. “Sew me in a sack and fling me 
into the Bosphorus! Call forth your 
myrmidons and——” 

“What on earth are you talking about ?” 
interrupted Claude, impatiently. Surely 
the boy couldn’t be such a snob that his 
rank should cause all this commotion. 

Very slowly the boy sat up; his face 
crimson with most unexpected blushes. 
“Well,” he said, more to himself than to 
Claude, and avoiding the latter’s gaze in a 
manner very different from his usual placid 
regard. “TI have been and done it this 
time, no mistake! I always knew I should, 
and now I have! But why—why—didn’t 
you tell me before ?” 

“Tell you—-what ?” asked Claude. “Who 
Iwas? You never asked me ; you said par- 
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ticularly that you didn’t want to know. It 
doesn’t matter, does it ?” 

* Matter,” echoed the boy ; “ matter! oh, 
if you only understood !” His dismay was 
obvious, but beneath it there now seemed to 
lurk a trace of amusement also, and even 
(to a more skilful observer than Claude) of 
a dawning satisfaction. 

“ Come !” he cried, jumping hastily to his 
feet ; “ I’ve had about enough for one day ; 
I must be off !” 

“ Off !” echoed Claude blankly, “ where 
to?” 

“You are forgetting,” said the boy, “ ask 
no questions and you'll hear—no, on second 
thoughts I won't promise even that! Please 
help me to ‘limber up.’ ” 

His manner had undergone a remarkable 
change. The self-assurance had entirely 
left him; he was flurried and nervous, 
talking, as it seemed, to cover his confu- 
sion. And yet with it all there was still 
that hint of something that might have 
been satisfaction, or amusement, or both. 
He was certainly an odd creature. 

Before Claude had time to realise the 
situation, the boy had already unhitched 
the pony, and was leading it towards the 
cart. “ Don’t stand ruminating there.” he 
cried, “ come and help !” 

Poor Claude was entirely puzzled. 
Whenever he attempted a word of protest 
or apology (he would have apologised for 
his very existence to restore peace) he was 
cut short with a peremptory command about 
some strap or buckle; and yet once, on 
looking up, unexpectedly, he caught the 
boy’s eyes regarding him with an expression 
that was certainly not anger. 

When the work was finished, and the 
cart, with the pony in the shafts, stood 
ready at the head of the drive, the boy 
sprang in immediately, and gathered up the 
reins. 

“Oh! wait one minute,” cried Claude, 

‘vou might, at least, say good-bye——” 

3 «, Good- bye,” said the boy promptly. 

‘even if you won’t shake hands with 
me !” 

The boy hesitated, then held out a hand 
whose proportions were now entirely con- 
cealed within a huge dog-skin driving 
glove. 

“ Good-bye,” he repeated. 

“Shan’t I ever see you again?” asked 
Claude rather helplessly, as he grasped the 
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glove. The old unhappy loneliness seemed 
to be closing about him once more ; he had 
a despairing sense that the day ought not 
to be allowed to end so, but the boy’s 
manner perplexed and baffled him. 

“Can't say,” returned the boy, “I 
haven’t made up my mind. You might, and 
again, you mightn’t. But remember (his 
eye had been quick to read a half-formed 
purpose in Claude’s face) no following me 
to find out where I go. Promise !” 

“T promise,” said Claude, like a detected 
culprit. 

“That's all right,” said the boy, “I trust 
you, and now I’m really off. Gee- mr 1” 
The last exhortation was to the pony, as, 
with a shake of the reins and a professional 
flick of the lash, he started the animal into 
a canter that took the catt bowling and 
bumping over the grassy surface of the 
drive. In a moment Claude was left be- 
hind, standing stupidly at the head of the 
glade, and endeavouring to recall the things 
he wanted to heve said. 

Rapidly the cart grew smaller in the dis- 
tance, till at the corner he saw the boy turn 
for a farewell flourish of his canvas hat 
before disappearing behind the trees. Even 
then he waited for the last sound of the 
wheels to die away before he also turned 
and began slowly to ascend the path by 
which he had come. Somehow the solitude 
of the wood was not so grateful as he had 
found it in the morning; it felt uncom- 
fortably empty. What a wonderful day it 
had been, and what an attractive, stimu- 
lating creature the boy was. Were there 
many such friendships to be made in the 
world, he wondered. How much he must 
have missed in life if it were really so. 

He walked so slowly that the sun was 
setting as he reached the Palace, and stood 
for a moment before entering, looking away 
over the wide prospect. Before him the 
gardens stretched in a long series of lawns 
and terraces, one below the other, towards 
the distant sea. In the hollow to the right, 
the magic woods were already shadowed 
with a purple haze. The sun dipped lower, 
tinging the cloudless sky to a faint prim- 
rose, against which a few swallows were yet 
wheeling and crossing in the evening air. 
The wonderful day was dying gloriously, 
with the prospect of a radiant successor. 
Then, as he watched, the quivering disc of 
orange was gradually blotted out behind 
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the horizon; a moment later a jet of white 
broke from the fort at the edge of the cliff, 
and the boom of the gun was answered by 
a creak of cordage overhead, as the 
standard fluttered slowly down from 
the tower behind him. His boyhood was 
over, Turning, he found that a servant was 
holding open the door, and so, with a 
stifled sigh, passed from the country of 
Romance back again into the life of 
Reality. 


Yet to many people it would have seemed 
a scene fairy-like enough of which he 
formed part next morning, as he stood on 
the jetty awaiting the coming of the Im- 
perial yacht. 

For hours crowds had thronged the 
streets leading from the harbour to the 
Palace; from every window flags and 
bunting fluttered in the light breeze ; every- 
where the eye was caught by glowing colour 
and the flash of steel. People said to each 
other that it was an ideal day for a pageant, 
and surely an auspicious omen for the occa- 
sion. 

On the red-carpeted space opposite to 
which the yacht was to be moored, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant group of officers and 
persons in waiting, Claude stood a little 
behind his father and mother, bare-headed, 
his plumed shako under his arm, and the 
sunlight gleaming on his fair hair. He 
wore the orange and silver uniform of the 
Patrian Household Cavalry, a short cloak 
of ermine hanging from his left shoulder, 
and at his throat the double star of Icaria 
glittered in diamonds. If the scene seemed 
fairylike to some who watched, there was 
small doubt as to the fairy-prince. 

Suddenly the flagship at the mouth of the 
harbour shattered the sunshine with the 
first of the hundred and one guns of the 
salute ; ancther and another took it up till 
a white cloud had spread over the surface 
of the water, through which, with an unde- 
finable feminine suggestion in her graceful 
movement, the outline of the Imperial 
yacht drew slowly into sight, as she picked 
her way towards the jetty. 

A few moments later she was brought 
alongside, and Claude found himself on 
her deck. The Emperor, in a Patrian uni- 
form, was standing at the head of the 
gangway ; beside him a figure of whose 
presence, even, without looking, Claude was 
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intensely conscious ; the figure of a girl in 
a simple, flowing gown of white, sur- 
mounted by a large hat and a veil, which 
partially obscured her face. A sudden un- 
controllable shyness kept his eyes on the 
deck as he saluted, and then bowed low 
over the gloved hand that was extended to 
him. 

The guns were still going off every few 
seconds, and a band on the quay was play- 
ing the Icarian National Anthem very 
loudly. There was little spoken before 
they recrossed the gangway, and while the 
Queen and the Princess stood a little apart, 
Claude followed his father and the Em- 
peror along the waiting lines of troops. 
He was delighted that their appearance 
disarmed the criticism even of the Imperial 
martinet whose comments were the terror 
of Europe. For a moment purely profes- 
sional pride drove all other thoughts from 
his mind. 

But they returned with double force 
during the slow progress to the Palace, as 
he rode at the head of the escort before the 
carriage. The narrow streets of the town 
were almost roofed with flags, through 
which the sunlight fell in chequered pat- 
terns at his feet. It was like—was it like 
the flickering shadow of leaves, and had 
that dull roar of voices behind him any re- 
semblance to the note of water falling into 
a rocky pool? He wondered if anywhere 
in the crowded streets, or the windows all 
filled with faces, his friend of yesterday 
was watching. Would he understand, as 
he saw him pass with set lips amid the 
shouting and the music, that this was for 
him that growing-up of which they had 
spoken together. Yesterday—and to-day ! 
But the boy would surely understand, be- 
cause he was not like other people; he 
knew. 
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At last they were at the courtyard of the 
Palace. The troops formed up in double 
line before the door, and Claude, bringing 
his thoughts with a wrench back to the 
present, dismounted and stood waiting for 
the carriage. A final burst of cheering 
from the crowd without signalled h‘s ap- 
proach; once again there was the high, 
flute-like bugle-call, the long roll of drums, 
and the bands crashed together into the 
Icarian Anthem as the horses, with their 
scarlet postilions, wheeled into the 
square. 

This time Claude forced himself to look. 
The white-gowned figure sat leaning a little 
forward in her seat ; her veil was raised in 
that deference to curiosity which is the 
politeness of Princesses, her lips slightly 
parted, and her cheek flushed with a shy 
excitement that was surely not caused solely 
by the fervour of her reception. Her eyes 
were lowered, but as the carriage stopped 
she lifted them, and for an instant they 
rested upon Claude’s, then were demurely 
drooped again, But that one instant had 
set the blood surging to his heart. 

It was incredible, monstrous, impossible, 
but—where had he seen those eyes, with 
just that same hint of amusement and half- 
mocking satisfaction in their depths? As 
in a dream he stretched out his hand, the 
cheering and music sounding like a con- 
fused far-off murmur, through which, again 
as though the sound of falling water, he 
became conscious of a familiar voice speak- 
ing low and quickly in his ear, as the 
Princess laid her hand for an instant on 
his own. 

“ Perhaps,” said the voice, with a slight 
foreign accent by no means displeasing, 
“there may be two of us to laugh in 
future !” 

And there were. 








JOHN BULL’S SUGAR BILL 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE 


FEW months ago it was announced 
A that a Belgian speculator in sugar had 
netted profits amounting to £450,000 
over the recent sugar boom. This 
little windfall, doubtless, proved a 
pleasant Christmas box to its reci- 
pient, but in view of the fact that 
it is not customary for douceurs of 
half-a-million sterling to descend like 
the gentle rain from heaven, it will at 
once strike the average pater-familias that 
the sweets cannot be altogether discon- 
nected with bitterness. He will speedily 
learn from his housekeeping books that his 
surmise is absolutely correct—sugar is up. 

The consumption of sugar is 
held by economists to provide 
a species of fiscal barometer: 
the more sugar you consume— 
the nation at large is addressed 
—tlhe more prosperous you are. 
The moment money is “ tight” 
you knock off sugar; not 
perhaps in your tea and coffee, 
but in your beer and in oher 
comestibles in the production 
of which sugar largely enters 
without your being aware of 
the fact. 

Imagine a block of sugar 
about eleven and a half inches 
high, wide, and deep. The 
effort of imagination may pos- 
sibly bring on toothache, but it 
will impress upon the memory 
the dimensions of the lump of 
sugar the average Briton con- 
sumes in a year. 

That John Bull has a sweet 
tooth a glance at the first dia- 
gram will immediately dis- 
close. In this diagram, based 
on the figures of Herr Lioat of 
Magdeburg. the names of the 
nations are placed at heights 
proportionate to the amount of 
sugar consumed per head per 
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seventeen and a fraction square inches, 
then each Briton’s yearly allowance of 
sugar would fill it to a he'ght of 7ft. 7in. ; 
each American’s allowance would fill it to 
a height of 5ft. sin.; each Frenchman’s 
allowance would stand 3ft. rin. in height, 
but the allowance allocated to the subjects 
or the Sultan, who are popularly supposed 
to live on sweetmeats and Turkish Delight, 
would not attain an altitude exceeding eight 
inches ! 

The Sugar Question 
ceeding complexity; indeed, too com- 
plex to deal with here; but it may 
be mentioned that two of the causes 
that contribute to the dear 
sugar bowl are the partial 
failure of the beet crop and 
the increased consumption on 
the Continent consequent on 
the reduction of price, a re- 
duction brought about by che 
general tendency to reduce 
Sugar duties when the system 
of bounties was abandoned. 

In our second diagram we 
show at a glance how the 
world’s production of sugar has 
increased from 1,150.000 tons 
in 1840 to almost nine times 
that amount in 1903. The 
last-mentioned year, it sould 
be pointed out, showed a 
drop of over a million tons 
as compared with the pre- 
vious year; indeed, the dif- 
ference between the produc- 
tion of 1902 (10,993,769 tons) 
and 1903 (9,735,391 tons wa3 
practically equivalent to “he 
entire output of 1840. It will 
be noted shat in the earlier 
year indicated it took about t:vo 
decades to double the world’s 
output of sugar, but so great 
an impetus did sugar receive 
between 1900 and 1902 that in 
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temporary falling-off in the quantity 
consumed per capita in this country. Such 
a falling-off will be no novelty in the 
United Kingdom, as will be apparent from 
a glance at the third diagram that is based 
on figures prepared by the late Professoy, 
Mulhall, who showed that from 23lb. per 
inhabitant in 1811, when there was a duty 
of £27 per ton on sugar and that commo- 
dity cost £90 per ton, there was a fall’ng- 
off of 8lb. per head recorded by 1820, a 
rise of slb. per head by 1830, and 
yet another drop to 15lb. per head, 
or just about one-sixt the present 
consumption, in 1840. It is com- 
forting to note that the general con- 
sensus of opinion indicates that the en- 
hanced prices attained by the growers of 
beet this year wll result in the pro- 
duction of a far greater quantity dur- 
ing the forthcoming season, with, in 
all probability, a general decline of 
price. 

In the course of an interview on the 
great sugar question, a leading merchant 
recently stated that since the Brussels 
Convention the price of sugar on the Con- 


tinent has fallen 14d. 
to 2d. per pound, 
with the result that, 
owing to the in- 
creased consumption 
abroad, there has 
been less to dump on 
the United Kingdom. 
The effect of this 
falling-off of surplus 
sugar has naturally 
sent up prices here, 
and the infliction 
of the war tax, 
coupled with the 
increase in price, ‘has enhanced the cost of 
sugar by about 1}d. per pound; that is to 
say, John’ Bull is paying about 
£20,000,000 more for his sugar than he 
did. 

Between a penny-farthing and twenty 
millions sterling there is a fairly wide 
margin: it takes a fair number of penny- 
farthings to total £20.000,000, and as each 
five farthings represent a pound of sugar it 
follows that John Bull must have an ex- 
cessively sweet tooth. Hehas. In Figure 
4 there is dep‘cted a lump of sugar 183 
feet high and wide, and one foot taick, that 
weighs as much as the Nelson Column in 
Trafalgar Square. This lump of sugar 
would only last Mr. Bull 7 hours 44 
minutes at his average rate of consumption. 
A; John Bull drops into his tea-cup a lump 
of sugar weighing not far short of 9 stone 
every second, which in one minute is equi- 
valent to a column of sugar having an 
area of one foot that soars heavenwards to 
a height of 72 feet, that is to say, six 
minutes’ supply would furnish a column 
from the summit of which it would be pos- 
sible to look down on St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
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it follows that the amount consumed by 
him in a year must be somewhat bulky. 
As a matter of fact, it would take sugar 
weighing 1,133 times the avoirdupois of the 
Nelson Column to appease his annual appe- 
tite ; in other words his yearly supply would 
comprise a lump 183ft. high and wide that 
would extend from Trafalgar Square to 
the Embankment by way of Northumber- 
land Avenue. If this gigantic block was 
sliced up into layers one foot in thickness, 
and these layers were divided into sec- 
tions 25 feet wide, then the sections placed 
end to end would suffice to form a pathway 
of that width 
trom London 
to Paris. 

In view of 
the fact that 
sugar derived 
from beet, that 
was quoted at 
8s. 4hd. per 
cwt. in 1903, 
rose to 13s. gd. 
at the close of 
1904, it natur- 
ally follows 
that John Bull 
will, for some 
little time, be 
more economi- 
cal in his use 
of the same, 
with the gener- 
al result that 
the consump- 
tion in the near 
future in the 
United Kingdom will more rearly approx:- 
mate that of other countries than heretofore. 

Already a certain diminution in the 
quantity of sugar imported has been ap- 
parent, the first ten months of 1904 show- 
ing a falling-off, in comparison with the 
returns of 1901, of 614,000cwt., equivalent 
to not far short of the aggregate weight of 
every man, woman. and child in Manches- 
ter, and at the close of this year the fall- 
ing-off will be even more marked. 

It must, however, be admitted, apart 
from the fact that the importation of un- 
refined sugar has shown an advance of 
1.500.000 cwt. during the same period (a 
“bull” point for those who uphold the 
Brussels Convention) that the gross fall- 
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ing off is not so great as might be expected, 
judging solely from the world’s production, 
a § per cent. diminution in production 2aVv- 
ing as its corollary not a 5 per cent. re- 
duction in our imports, as might have been 
expected, but a fall’ng-off of about 3 per 
cent. 

To what an enormous extent sugar enters 
into our dietary was shown in a recent work 
entitled, “'The Second Series of Memoran- 
da, Statistical Tables, and Charts,” issued 
by the Board of Trade. The average 
weekly family income of urban workmen 
was found by the compilers of this volume 
to be 36s. 10d., 
61 per cent. of 
which was 
spent on food, 
and it was as- 
certained that 
of the 22s. 6d. 
r e presenting 
the weekly cost 
of food, 
was expended 
on sugar, and 
a further 6$d. 
on jam, mar- 
malade,  trea- 
cle, and syrup, 
in the 


manu- 
facture of 
which — sugar 
largely enters, 
that is to say, 
sugar apart 
from _ bread 
and flour, meat 
and butter, 


figured larger in the family budget than 
any other item. It is interesting to note 
that a family spending 14s, 4#d. on food 
will invest 18 per cent. in meat bought at 
the butchers and 4.6 per cent. in plain 
sugar, whereas the family spending 29s. 
8d. on food will invest 20 per cent. in 
butcher's meat and 4.2 per cent. in sugar, 
from which it is gathered that it is easier 
to forego meat than sugar. 

According to the latest available returns 
from Switzerland the manufacturers of the 
little Republic import £454,000 worth of 
cocoa husks and beans and _ export 
£916,000 worth of chocolate ‘in the year. 
of which the United Kingdom purchases 
£430,000 worth. Tris state of affairs is, 
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600,000 individuals who earn their 
livelihood as grocers, would give work 
to 200,000 hands in the facteries that 
would be built in addition to giving 
an impetus to agriculture and to the 
confectionery trade. That beet can be 
grown in this country, by the way, was 
proved last year by the Liverpool Cor- 
poration on their sewage farm at Wal- 
ton, when the 
yield of 31 tons 
per acre was 
nearly three 
times the aver- 
age vield on the 
Continent, while 
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Cela, . 
= the proport'on 
' doubtless. very ‘satisfactory of sugar. ex- 
= to Switzerland, but it is not tracted amount- 


juite so satisfactory from our 
point of view, though it is 
quite in accordance with what 
might be expected from a 
country that imports over a 
million and a half tons of 
sug:r and does not herself 
produce a fair-sized basin 
full, though. according to Mr. 
Sigmund Stein, of Liverpool, 
the well-known sugar expert, 


ed to ig per 
cent., as com- 
pared to 18 per 
cent. abroad. 
John Bull un- 
doubted!ly —_pos- 
sesses a sweet 
tooth, and one 
that will cost 
him pretty dear- 
ly during the en- 


; the climate and soil of this suing twelve 
& country and Ireland are more months; but 
4 Suitable for sugar beet there is one 
ie growing than anywhere on grain of comfort 

the Continent. Give, says to be extended to 


| Mr. Stein in effect, the British 
farmer a bo.nty or exemp- 
tion from taxes to the extent 
of 2s. per cwt., so as to place 


him, namely, 
that he witl not 
be called upon 
to pay for his 


| him on the same footing as sugar at the 
the Continental agriculturist, and the sugar same rate, 4s. per Ib., that obtained in 
-ndustry that already assists to employ 1372. 
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EFORE man’s vision was intensified 
and instructed by the revealing 
power of the m‘croscope, he might be com- 
pared to a child who had, since its earliest 
memory, been confined in a high tower 
with a distant view of the green fields. 
Although told that the green-coloured 
patches in the distance were fields, yet, in 
truth, the child would have little or no con- 
ception of what a field really was. Then. 
if at some future time, when he had 
reached a thoughtful age, his liberty was 
given ‘aim, and he went towards those 
fields, viewed so often from his distant 
tower, he would at once be overwhelmed 
by the details of the individual plant leaves 
and flower blooms that composed those 
sheets of evergreen he knew so well. It 
would then naturally follow that a careful 
analysis of details would have to be made, 
so that a new and more truthful concep- 
tion of what constitutes a field should be 
formed. 

So it was with man when the microscope 
first assisted him to unravel the mysteries 
of things organic and inorganic that sur- 
round him. And so it is to-day with the 
tyro who views through the microscope 
even the most common and familiar objects 
with which he feels himself well acquaint- 
ed. He might, with apparent truth, reason 
that, by enlarging an object and revealing 
the details of its structure, he would better 
understand it, but that would be correct 
only in a limited degree. It would be 
quite true that, after those details ‘had been 
analysed and their relative values con- 
sidered, he would know more about it, yet 
it should be remembered that, at first, the 
fres. details disclosed by the microscope 
add to the complexity rather than remove 
it. Let me give a practical example. 

Everybody, doubtless, is familiar with 
the common blue-bottle-fly, and has ob- 
served its six black legs, and, probably, 
concluded that these terminate in six feet. 
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Now, if a detached leg of the blow-fly is 
seen by a person possessing normal vision, 
he would have little difficulty in arriving 
at the conclusion that he was looking at the 
lex of a fly; and if it should be viewed 
through a reading-glass, it would probably 
be even more easily d'stinguished as such. 
But now let us place under a microscope a 
small portion of this insect’s leg, which 
roughly measures three-eighths of an inch 





FIG. I. THE FOOT OF A BLOW-FLY, SHOW- 
ING PADS AND CLAWS. 


in length ; say we magnify the twenty-fifth 
part of an inch of the foot end, and see 
what is then revealed. The result is 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, and I wonder how 
many of my readers would recognize bese 
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FIG. 2. FOOT OF BLOW-FLY: SIDE VIEW. 


objects as finy portions from the foot end 
of the legs of the familiar blow-fly—yet 
such is the fact. 

It will be seen that various details have 
come into view, which, previously, were 
quite unknown to us. What are these 
curious structures? And what is their 
function? are questions that naturally 
follow. 

In the first place, it is obvious that each 
foot of the blow-fly is provided with a pair 
of stout claws. These are of service to 
the insect when walking over rough sur- 
faces or penetrating tiny crevices quite in- 


——r oe 





FIG. 3. 
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visible to human sight. For example, 
when it climbs a perpendicular wall, or 
waiks upside-down upon a ceiling, the ap- 
parently smooth surface has sufficient 
roughness for these tiny claws to get’a grip 
upon it. However, it occas‘onally occurs 
that the blow-fly has other situations to 
meet, where it cannot use these hooked 
claws to any advantage. For instance, in 
its casual roaming, it may alight upon the 
smooth surface of the butcher's scales and 
dishes ; or, occasionally it appears to con- 
fuse the transparent window panes of the 
shop with the surrounding atmosphere. In 
the latter case, we see it butting at the 
glass, with alternate rambles up and down 
the pane, as if it were in a great state of 
perplexity over the inexplicable discovery 
that a portion of the atmosphere had sud- 
denly become tough and hard to penetrate. 
The point we need to particularly ob- 
serve, however, is that the fly walks up the 
perpendicular, smooth glass with perfect 
ease, although there is here no rough sur- 
face on whicd its claws can find a hold. 
This brings us to the next point in the 
anatomy of the foot of this insect, namely, 
the two pads seen between the claws. 
These pads are brought into play on such 
smooth surfaces as that of glass and simi- 
lar materials, the claws being then thrown 
back, one to each side, beneath the foot 
and out of the way; just as, when the 
claws are in use, the pads are lifted up 
between them, also to be out of the way. 
These pads or flaps act by adhesion, 
and for a long time were thought to hold, 
like suckers, by forming a vacuum; but 
when some flies were put into a vessel 
from which the air was withdrawn, and the 
flies still adhered, it was conclusively 
shown that a mistake had been made ; and 
some other explanation was necessary. 


FOOT OF ICHNEUMON-FLY. 


A foot adapted for stepping on the bodies of caterpillars. 
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Since then, it has been observed that the un- 
der side of these foot flaps are studded with 
tiny hairs wh‘ch exude a sticky fluid, and 
it has, therefore, been surmised that this 
secretion bot. expels the air from beneath 
the pads and at the same time gums the 
pads to the smooth surface. In this way 
it is explained that, when we find a dead 
fly still aanering to a window pane or 
frame, it secreted this sticky fluid while 
its strength was failing, and later became 
too feeble to remove its feet again. Of 
course, a hoid of this kind would stand a 


FIG. 4. HEAD AND ONE OF THE 
considerable pull, and so it bears the 
weight of the fly when upside-down. When 
the active fly would lift its foot, it loosens 
the pad by rolling it off the surface from 
opposite sides. just as we might readily 
open an envelope by pulling up the tiap by 
the point before it ‘has properly stuck, al- 
though it would be extremely difficult to 
open by pulling directly from above. 
Although various views in explanation of 
the exact use of these adhesive organs 
which are familiar on many other flies be- 
sides the blow-fly, and also on bees. but 
terflies, and other insects, have been put 
forward from time to time. vet that given 
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here is perhaps the most probable, and the 
one most largely accepted amongst zoolo- 
gists. 

The remaining structures worthy of 
notice in the blow-fly’s foot are the stout 
bristles which clothe its joints, and, also, 
the longer and more delicate ones termed 
“touch-bristles” seen nearest the pads, 
which are probably associated with the 
sense of touch, and serve to direct the insect 
to suitable foot-holds. The coarser bristles 
may serve a variety of purposes in the 
economy of the insect, acting as brushes, 
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combs, etc., as may be observed by watch- 
ing a fly arranging its toilet. 

In illustration Fig. 3 is shown anot er 
variety of the pad and claw arrangement. 
‘Lhis example is that of an ichneumon fly — 
a parasitic fly whose business it is to seek 
out plump and healthy caterpillars anil 
carefully deposit its eggs in their bodies, its 
offspring eventually feeding on the sub- 
stance of their caterpillar host. 

Now. if the reader will think for one 
moment of this insect’s occupation, and 
then glance at its strong comb-like claws, 
and then consider the plump and soft 
bodies of the caterpillars it has to deal 








with, no large effort of the imagination wl! 
b2 required to understand how the cater 
pillars are persuaded into a gentle submis- 
sion to the egg-depositing business, wen 
gripped with six feet like this. 

We begin now to grasp the fact that 
the varied and wonderful structures and 
modifications revealed in insects’ feet when 
viewed by the microscope have to do, with 
the economy of the indivdual insect. This 
fact becomes plainer still as we investi- 
gate. For example, in illustration Fig. 4 
is shown the head 
and one of the fore 
legs of the common 
flea, the second 
fore leg being 
partly shown. This 
lively insect is seen 
to be waving its leg 
with a_ kind of 
mcvement which 
seems to imply, 
“Just a moment, 
and I will be with 
you !” 

We see in th’s 
fore leg some ex- 
traordinary basal 
parts, considering 
it is only an insect’s 
leg, and great mus 
cular development 
—as one might ex- 
pect, considering 
the flea’s marvel- 
lous jumping capa- 
bilities—and some 
more of the spines 
and bristles so 
characteristic of ric. 
the legs of insects. 

Also, we note that 
the feet terminate in two delicate 
claws, by means of which it retains its con 
nection with the soft skin of its host. 

It will be interest'ng to make a little 
comparison with the legs of this parasitic 
insect. Let us, for example, consider 
another familiar parasite, viz., the common 
sheep-tick—waich is largely in evidence 
at sheep-shearing. In illustration Fig. 5 
the foot of this insect is shown under the 
same enlargement as that of the previous 
illustration of the flea. If, however, we 


e 


5. ONE OF 


compare the feet of these two parasites, 
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we see at once the delicacy of the one com- 
pared with tae other. The legs and feet 
of the flea are adapted for a soft bodied 
host, while those of the sheep-tick are 
specially formed for oneeping about 
amongst the wool on toe tougher skin of 
the sheep. 

And, by the way, sheep-ticks are said to 
leave their prey for breeding purposes, 
carrying on these functions beneath stones 
on the ground, or in similar situations, be- 
coming vegetarians for the time being. 
However, the crav- 
ing for blood re- 
turns in due course. 
when, we are told, 
they ascend the 
stems of grasses, 
and while holding 
on with their fore 
legs, extend their 
hinder ones, and 
in this attitude they 
wait until some 
woolly sheep rubs 
against them, and 
so once more they 
find a victim. Look 
at the illustraton 
once again. and 
note how perfectly 
the legs and claws 
are adapted for 
this performance. 

Although fully- 
developed insects 
Possess only six 
legs, yet, in their 
larval or caterpil- 
lar stage, we often 


THE HIND LEGS oF a find them with as 
SHEEP TICK. many as_ sixteen. 


On careful obser- 
vation, however, w- ‘liscover that the legs of 
caterpillars are of two distinct kinds. The 
first three pairs taper from the body, are 
jointed, and terminate in a claw (Fig. 6), 
and these are the chief organs of locomo- 
tion. It often happens, though, trat the 
caterpillar, while reaching out to the green 
leaves on which it feeds, as to loose its 
hold with these first three pairs of legs. 
and then the hinder pairs of “ pro-legs ” 
or clasping organs come into use. These 
pro-legs can be lengthened out and with- 
drawn again, muci afiter the manner of 


ET 
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4 =the familiar black diving beetles, 
which often rest on the surface of 
the water when they come up to take 
in cheir supply of air, which they get 
from the atmosphere. On_ the 
slightest movement of the observer, 
they disappear with astonishing 
rapiuity into the watery depths, this 
manoeuvre being effected by means of 
their hind legs, which are beauti- 
fully adapted for aquatic locomo- 
tion. One of these legs is shown in 
Fig. 8, and it is seen to be well-de- 
veloped, and both broadened and 
flattened, and fringed with stiff 
hairs along its edges. These hairs 
open and spread out, presenting a 
surface to the water when the stroke 
is made, and are depressed when the 
leg returns, and in this way the in- 
sect is provided with most efficient 
oars. . 

The principle swimming organs 
with nearly all adult aquatic insects 
are the hind legs, and another 
very beautiful and remarkable 
example may be instanced in the leg 


FIG. 6. ONE OF THE WALKING LEGS OF A 
CATERPILLAR. 


the “ horns” of snails, and each fvot 

is terminated with a row of horny 

hooks on its inner edge (Fig. 7), 

which penetrate tiny inequalities of 

surface in the branches and leaves 

and so give the caterpillar a firm 

grip. In this manner is explained 

that clinging or “creepy ” sensation 

which a caterpillar gives to the hand 

when it crawls over it. 

Only the first three pairs of 

jointed legs are legs proper, however, 

and these remain throughout the 

metamorphoses of the insect, becom- 

ing the true jointed legs of the per- 

fect insect. The fleshy pro-legs, or 

clinging organs, being mere mem- 

branous projections of the skin, dis- 

appear when the caterpillar makes 

its last moult, before becoming a 
, pura or chrysalis. 

So we see that insects’ feet are 

marvellously adapted to their en- 

vironment and circumstances in life. 

If we glance at aquatic insects this 

becomes even more obvious. Every- FIG. 7. ONE OF THE PRO-LEGS OR CLASP- 
body has probably observed, when ERS OF A CATERPILLAR, SHOWING THE 
quietly approaching a pond, some of HORNY HOOKS. 
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of the little whirlwig or whirligig 
beetles seen on almost any sunny day dur- 
ing summer or winter in quiet nooks of 
rivers, Carrying on their mazy turning and 
whirlings on the surface of the water in 
most merry fashion. Of course, to canry 
out such manceuvres as these sudden twist- 
ings and turnings, a special organ is 
needed, and in this case the hinder pairs of 
legs are the modified structures, the joints 
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stance the fore leg, is the water-scorpion— 
a flattened, dingy-coloured insect, of slug- 
gish habits, which is as often as not mis- 
taken for a bit of dead leaf; and in this 
way it probably deceives its prey. Its 
method is to lie in wait until a worm—or 
some aquatic larva comes near, and this it 
suddenly seizes with a fore leg like that 
shown in Fig. 10. It should be noticed 
that this fore leg acts clasp-knife fashion, 





FIG. 8. THE OAR-LIKE LEG OF A DIVING BEETLE, 


forming a series of plates which open out 
and form an expanding paddle, each joint 
being fringed with flat hairs, which pro- 
bably help to present a greater surface to 
the water. One of these legs is shown in 
Fig. 9, and it will be observed that, with 
considerable modification, the two claws, so 
characteristic of the feet of beetles, are 
still retained. 

Another pond insect that presents a 
curious leg modification, but in this in- 


the broadest joint being grooved and pos- 
sessing strong muscles, by means of which 
the blade-like portion is pulled down upon 
it, the victim, of course, being gripped 
between them. 

As a concluding example we may leave 
aquatic insects and consider one of subter- 
ranean habits, namely, the mole-cricket. 
This insect excavates its burrows by means 
of its marvellous fore legs, which are won- 
derfully specialized for the work, bringing 
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forcibly to mind the 
strong hands of the 
familiar mole; from 
this feature, indeed, 
the insect derives its 
popular name. 

The fore legs, like 
the hands of the 
mole, possess ex- 
traordinary strength, 
and those joints of 
the foet which in in- 
sects are usually slen- 
der, have developed 
here into four legs, 
and strong projections 
used for digging out 
the soil (Fig. 11), the 
foot : sing terminated 
with a small joint 
which bears two claws. 

Another feature of interest, also shown 
in the illustration, is the curious oval open- 
ing seen at the back portion of this digging 
organ. This is one of the ears of this 
insect ; the hearing organs of crickets and 


FIG. 10. 
LIKE THE 


FIG. 9. 
OF THE WHIRLIGIG BEETLE. 
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FORE LEG OF A WATER SCORPION, WHICH 
BLADE 


ONE OF THE EXPANDING PADDLES 
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ACTS 
AND HANDLE OF A CLASP KNIFE 


green grasshoppers, strange to say, are 
found placed in this*curious position below 
the knee. 

On the opposite side of the fore leg to 


that shown in the illustrat’on, on the dig- 


ong 


gng parts. are placed.some other strong 


projections which point outwards 


and serve the insect to cut through 


any strong roots with which it may 
happen to meet while making its ex- 
cavations ; projections are 
brougat in contact with similar pro- 
minences higher up the leg, the two 
sets forming together most efficient 
shears. 

It is plain, then, that the wonders 
of anatomy exrib'ted by the micro- 
scope in the feet and legs of insects 
are not provided for mere ornamen- 
tation, but, invariably, serve some 
other and practical purpose in the 
economy of the insect that bears 
them. 

And it is equally clear that, with- 
out the agency of the m‘croscope, 
much that is to us extraordinary in 
the movements of insects would re- 
main inexplicable or only explicable 
on some hypotresis which we had no 
means of verifying with certainty. 
The microscope thus reveals to us 
the most astonishing diversities of 
structure in these tiny organs of tiny 
insects, as wonderful in their perfect 
adaptiveness to varying conditions of 


these 
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life as the diversified structures of larger tion on a large scale only. Her m‘nutest 
creatures with which we are more familiar. work is fashioned with a deftness, a per- 
And one conclusion which we may draw fection of form to utility, a delicacy com- 


FIG. II. ONE OF THE FORE LEGS OF THE MOLE-CRICKET, BY 
MEANS OF WHICH IT DIGS ITS BURROWS. THE OVAL OPENING 
SEEN BEHIND THE DIGGING BLADES IS ONE OF THE INSECT’S 
EARS. 


from these studies in the minuter forms of bined with strength that must inspire in 
nature is that, whether she is working on a_i us an ever-increasing wonder and awe, the 
large or a small scale, she works with ex- more deeply we penetrate into her mys- 
traordinary precision. Nature is no clumsy teries. That the study is fascinating I 
artificer, limited by coarse tools to produc- ‘hope this article goes to prove. 


No. 27. June, 1905. 





] N the gathering glow of morning Hana 

San went down to her daily toil in 
Daisiu’s paddy fields—Daisiu, the hunch- 
back, with his yellow, wrinkled face and 
shifty, pig-like eyes. Wita her small, 
brown hands she disentangled the rice 
plants and set them in little clusters at 
regular distances over the swampy flats. 
The hours were long, but Hana San had 
been born to work, and she did not com- 
plain on that account. What she envied 
was the gay chatter of her companions, the 
song of Nachi and the tinkling semisen of 
Miya, who played among the plum groves 
when darkness had set and the fireflies 
danced in the shadows. For Hana San 
was lonely, very lonely, and when evening 
came and the snowy slopes-of distant Fuji 
glowed with all the glory of the western 
sky, she climbed the misty hillside with an 
aching heart. 

“Surely he would come to-night! To- 
night !” How many times had she said 
the words in her heart. But morning 
came, and still she listened for his foot- 
fall. 

Faithful, simple-minded little Hana 
San, what should she know of war, that 
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terrible blood-red beast, which strode 
through the land with dripping jaws and 
cruel fangs? Her life was of the sun- 
shine, the flowers, and the hum of bees, the 
temple bell, and the soft green of the 
paddy fields. She realised in a dumb, 
mysterious way that her country was in 
danger, that a great and mighty nation was 
trying to crush it, and that Kato, her hus- 
band, had left her to help the great cause. 
Life without Kato—what was it? A 
weary round of grey monotony, a daily 
hope which blossomed as a flower, only to 
be nipped and blighted by cruel disap- 
pointment. If only she lived in one of the 
big towns, she might have heard news of 
him, but news never came to the tiny vil- 
lage, buried among the azalea groves, the 
glory of Dai Nippon, in which ‘she lived. 
True ; mysterious packets bearing tidings 
of the outside world came at regular inter- 
vals to Daisiu, in whose fields she worked 
all day. But Daisiu—the thought of him 
made her shudder—never told -anyone 
what he heard. Once she plucked up 
courage to ask him if he could tell her any- 
thing of Kato. She remembered how 
strangely he had behaved—how a sudden 





HANA SAN. 


light had come into his cunning eyes—how 
he had rolled his thick lips, and waited 
before replying. 

She did not know how in that pause he 
had wetghed the chances of Kato’s return, 
and knew that they were as one in ten 
thousand. 

“No, he knew nothing, but he would 
enquire—he had means of finding out— 
she must be patient.” 

And from. that day he had always 
seemed interested in her. Often when she 
was stooping at her work, her fingers 
twined among the matted roots of the rice 
plants, she had turned to find Daisiu 
standing watching her. Why was his face 
so terrible? He was not so ugly as blind 
Taro, who sat begging for alms by the 
side of the hill road. And yet there was 
something she could not define—a malig- 
nant gleam of satisfaction in his eyes, a 
look of crafty design, as though he pos- 
sessed the power to foretell the future, and 
the future was pleasant to him. 

She thought, too, of the time when one 
evening he had sat in his little office paying 
the workers as they left the fields ; how he 
had left her until last, and had paid her 
more than her due. It was not until she 
reached her home that she found out his 
mistake, and, full of fear, had hastened 
back to tell him. He was not in the office, 
and she had found him standing wrapped 
in thought, a solitary grey’ figure at the 
edge of the misty paddy fields. He had 
not moved as she bent before him, holding 
out the money, but had stared hard at her, 
and did not seem surprised. 

“ Keep it, Hana San, for you are pretty, 
and must not want,” he had said, and when 
she had left him and was back again on 
ihe road, she could see he had turned and 
was following her with his eyes. She 
often thought of it with wonder, for 
Daisiu was a miser, and underpaid every- 
one. 
But as the days slipped backward and 
the snowy plum petals fell to the ground, 
giving place to the rosy pink of the cherry, 
and the mauve and white of the wistaria, 
she grew yet more troubled. For there 
was no sign of Kato, no word from him, 
to comfort her aching heart. Worse than 
all, the truth of Daisiu’s liberality and his 
strange glances had been slowly borne to 
her. For months she-had noticed his in- 


terest. in her without fathoming its true 
meaning, and had accepted thankfully and 
unsuspectingly the added wage which he 
dropped into her little brown hand, as he 
made his weekly payments. 

It was O Sada San who had told her. 
Sada San, who was jealous of her beauty, 
and who never failed to ferret out other 
people’s secrets. 

She could hardy believe it, it was hor- 
rible. 

Daisiu loved her! Daisiu loved her! 

The words of Sada San, spoken with a 
sneer, as though, indeed, it were no envi- 
able thing, buzzed in her childish brain con- 
tinually. 

What could there be in her that should 
make Daisiu cast on her the eye of favour ? 
Daisiu, with his many rice fields and his 
labourers. Daisiu, who was rich, and lent 
out money on usury. Besides, was she not 
married to Kato? Hana San could not 
understand it—how should she? For in 
her simple mind there was no knowledge 
of the love of men such as Daisiu. 

If Hana San’s little bronze mirror, the 
same that she brought from the home of 
her childhood, could have spoken, it would 
have told of a face which was as pure and 
beautiful as the lotus flower in bloom. Of 
full red lips, of wondrous olive skin 
damasked with the blush of morning, of 
pearly teeth and brown black hair. Of 
eyes in whose depths lurked soft fancies 
and budding passions, of starry nights and 
summer days. 

Daiaiu realised it perfectly. 

That night Hana San crept- out into the 
moonbeams and watcied the twinkling 
lights in the village disappear one by one. 
The stillness was broken by the plaintive 
notes of Miya’s samisen, as she played in 
the little tea house on the hill. A ripple 
of laughter came to her, borne on the 
scented breeze of night ; a moth brushed 
past and was lost in the shadows. Then 
the samisen was silent, and the laughter 
died away. Far below, she could see the 
mists rising above Daisiu’s paddy fields, 
and their icy coldness seemed to steal 
across her heart. 

How lonely she felt! The earth was 
filled with shadows and nameless terrors ; 
each bush and tree seemed to bend towards 
her in a spirit of inquiry. A great hush 
had fallen, and it seemed as though count- 
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less ears were listening for some sound 
which must come from her. With a little 
hushed cry she sank to the warm earth, and 
her lips moved with tender, passionate 
yearning. 

“Kato! Kato!” 

The moon rose in stately splendour, and 
caused black shadows of tree and branch 
to stretch themselves across the ground, It 
touched, too, the little crumpled figure of 
Hana San. Slowly the soft folds of her 
kimono fell from her face, and around her 
dark eyes were rings of shadow. Far 
away the silver shape of Fuji rose in silent 
majesty, clear and lucent in the pale virgin 
light. 

Hana San fell on her knees, and in the 
fullness of her sorrow prayed to the god- 
dess of the mountain, great Asama. In 
her childish entreaty there was but one 
great cry: 

“Kato! Kato!” 

Surely he would come to her. She felt 
that he was thinking of her then—her 
lover, her husband. 

But as she turned to go, her eyes fell 
again on the white mists which marked 
the rice fields of Daisiu, the hunchback. 

* * * 

It was pony time, and Hana San was 
resting by the sacred lotus pond, which is 
near the little shrine of Kwannon. The 
mossy roof of the temple showed against 
the blue sky, and the worshippers, gay but- 
terflies in their bright Aimonos, passed in 
fluttering groups under the red Zorri, up 
the twisted pathway, overshadowed by 
giant cryptomerias, into the courtyard. It 
was holiday, and the crowd, no longer blue- 
clad workers, blossomed out in all the glory 
of festal finery and silken odis. But Hana 
San had not the heart to do as the others. 
She sat apart by the lotus pond, a pathetic 
little figure, her head bent. 

“Hana San Hana San!” they cried ; 
but she heeded them not. 

In the dim mystery of the temple, 
shaven priests served continually, with 
weird chanting and endless postulations ; 
the soft tones of bronze bells rose above 
the shuffling murmur made by the feet of 
the faithful. 

A woman with her little one on her arm 
stroked the wom face of Binzutu, and 
then touched her baby. Binzuru, who 
cures the ills of all who touch him. A 
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child-mother dropped a tiny doll in the lap 
of Kishi Bojin, whose face, full of com- 
passion and pity, looks down on those 
whose children have been called away by 
the gods. Further on sounded the chink- 
chink of copper coins, as a group who had 
received blessings threw their paper-covered 
offerings. The voice of prayer from many 
lips sounded like waves beating on a dis- 
tant shore, or like the hum of bees. 

But no one prayed for Hana San. 

Along the pathway through the trees 
came the figure of a man. It was Daisiu. 
He moved quickly, and his small eyes 
scanned the crowd as though they sought 
to find someone. For a moment he paused, 
then turned towards the pond where the 
sacred lilies opened their petals to the sun. 

“Hana San,” he said, “I have news.” 

At his voice she started. 

Why had he followed her there? Daisiu 
never prayed, except to the Inari, whose 
power it is to grant a fruitful rice harvest. 
Hana San was frightened. 

In his hand Daisiu held a slip of paper. 
Against its whiteness his thin yellow fingers 
looked like the talons of some great bird. 

“Tt is of Kato,” he continued, and 
watched her face out of the corners of his 
bloodshot eyes. 

“Kato!” she cried. “Oh, tell me is he 
coming? My husband, my loved one!” 

Daisiu paused, and his fingers closed 
over the paper. 

“ He is dead,” he said abruptly, and his 
thick lips moved outwards. 

Hana San did not stir. His eyes seemed 
to fascinate her like those of a serpent. 
But the damask had fled from her cheek, 
and her hands were clenched. 

“He fell in the great battle, and sleeps 
among the snows,” continued Daisiu. 
“ You are—,” he hesitated and touched her, 
“you are free.” 

Still Hana San uttered no sound. She 
realised his words, but their meaning was 
hidden. 

“Kato was dead. Kato dead.” Her 
lips moved, as she repeated the words over 
and over, 

Daisiu stood perfectly still, and she feit 
that his eyes were drawing her towards 
him, by some power which was unknown 
and terrible. 

“You understand, Hana San. You are 
free—free. Death is nothing but the gate- 
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way of Nirvana. Yours is the life, think of 
its meaning. -A lonely life—ugh. .The 
bird does not die because the hunter has 
snared her mate ; the cricket’s note is heard 
in the grass, though her companion is 
trodden under. foot.” 

He bent his face towards ‘her, and. the 
lines about his mouth deepened. . Her 
cheeks felt his hot breath, and she shrank 
instinctively from him. -~For a moment she 
wavered, and her dark eyes looked straight 
into his. But her wavering was of fear 
and- dumbness. 

Daisiu saw it. He stra‘ghtened h'mself, 
and the muscles of his face relaxed. Slowly 
his eyes, greedy in their gaze, followed the 
patterned lines of her kimono, and his lips 
moved with a scarcely perceptible motion. 

Hana San did not stir under his gaze. 
Her eyes, wide open, were fixedfull on 
h's. Her lips, just parted, showed her 
white, even teeth ; only her bosom heaved. 

Into Daisiu’s eyes came a. gleam of 
triumph. 

“Tis well. .The wealth of Daisiu’s rice 
fields is better than the sting of poverty. 
Hunger is bad for the body, and love 
nourisnes the soul. Hana San,” he bent 
and whispered, “it wants but little until 
the shadows fall, and the scent of the lilies 
floats on the night breeze.” 

He turned and was gone. 

Until that day Daisiu had never made 
an offering; he asked, but gave nothing 
in return. Perhaps his prayers were un- 
answered. © But now in the dim light of 
the temple. he pressed forward with the 
crowd, and with them cast a handful of 


copper coins towards the priests, who stood _ 


before the lacquered shrine of Tyeyasu. 
* + 

Night had come, and the air held the 
scent of lilies, even as Dais‘u had said. 
The music and laughter of another day 
had died into silence, and.the moths flut- 
tered backwards and forwards on no'seless 
wings. But there was-no moon to throw 
strange shadows on the: ground, and the 
rain clouds gathered. round the brow of 
Fuji, and- hurried onwards. 

Beside the dim light which burnt before 
her household gods, Hana -San bowed-her 
head as theugh-in prayer. Long she knelt, 
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but no words. came. Her’small mind 
could not compass what had come to pass ; 
the true meaning of life and death had 
never yet -been shown her. The past was, 
all so shadowy and unreal, the futtre 
alone she saw clearly, It made her 
tremble. _ But deep down in her_heart, far 
below the aching sorrow, was-a thought 
which seemed to pervade her whole being, 
—her love for her husband, and her great 
resolve to be faithful to ‘him even to the 
end. Fate had stolen all she had, all that 
could be stolen, but this thought was hers, 
and she clung to it. Across the gulf of 
years, she felt that others had been tried, 
had suffered as she suffered now, and that 
beyond the murmuring seas, in lands dis- 
tant and far, hearts, crushed like hers, beat 
in silent sympathy. ' 

Suddenly from without there came a 
rustling, and a hollow sound as of foot- 
steps. 

Hana San started, and listened. ~ Was 
it a bending branch—was it some night 
bird—or was it—? 

Again it came, stealthily, slowly, but 
nearer. 

The rain, first in single drops, then in a 
gentle patter, began to fall on the roof, 
and.through the chinks of the amado a 
smell of the damp earth and trees was 
faintly. borne. 

It was a moment of human destiny. 

But in that moment the woman was born 
in Hana San, and the doubts ane fears of 
childhood fled like mists on the mountain. 

With one small hand she drew aside the 
soft futon, wita the other she clasped a 
slip.of faded ivory, in which was set a tiny 
blade. 

In the movement that followed peace 
came to Hana San. 

* * * 

Outside in the rain and darkness stood a 
man, worn and travel stained. His face 
bore the look of those who have passed 
through much, but have reached their own, 
at last. He was: smiling to himself, and 
ihis fingers -straightened a silver token, 
which, fastened by a ribbon, hung from-his 
breast. IZe paused to listen, then with a 
little cry -he unfastened the shoji and. 
passed within. 





EDDY’S hermitage was of the school 
of architecture known in the Austra- 
lian bush as “chock-and-log.” The sub- 
stantial walls were built of blue gum butts, 
the roof was composed of flat sheets of 
stringy bark. On the mining fields and 
the selections there are thousands of such 
huts, often, as in Teddy’s case, the homes 
of solitary men, but the hut of Hopkins 
differed from the ordinary in being roughly 
fenced with sapling pickets and sur- 
rounded with a garden. a miracle of neat- 
ness and greenness in the barren, yellowy- 
brown, baked landscape of wiffen’s Lead. 
Delicate creepers trailed picturesquely 
over the little building, and two generous 
wattles spread their dark, feathery foliage 
to shield it from the consuming sun that 
blazed down upon Giffen’s Lead throug’ 
the interminable summer days. Teddy, 
with long and patient toil, which, appraised 
at current wage-rates, represented some 
hundreds of pounds, had compieted an 
irrigation scheme, bringing a smail stream 
of water from far up the creek to feed 
h’s vegetable beds and refresh his 
flowers. 

The miner had devised movab'e screens 
of potato-sacking to ward off the midday 
sun, and he tended his plants and trained 
them with the devotion a loving mother be- 
stows upon the rearing of her first babe. 
No other dwelling was visible from 
Teddy’s gate, and no other greenness but 
the dark line of bush beyond the abrupt 
bank on the far side of the creek, where 
mining operations suddenly gave way to 
pastoral pursuits and a fitful and slovenly 
attempt at agriculture. 

A mile up, towards its source, the creek 
was a clean rivulet running between nar- 
‘row banks clothed prodigally with scrub 
and fern and flowering creepers, and 


walled in with giant trees. Here it 
sprawled over many acres where not one 
green leaf relieved the aching monotony 
of brown reef and yellow slurry. Here 
the stream was muddy and moved pain- 
fully and blindly like an insect clogged 
in syrup. 

To-day the flat lay in a blaze of sun- 
light that softened nothing, hid nothing. 
The vivid realism of the scene was painful 
to the eye, and etched itself on the brain as 
with hot needles. In the middle distance 
two men worked with sullen energy, dig- 
ging out old tailings. When they 
straightened their backs, and threw the 
perspiration from their brows with expert 
forefingers, their eyes turned instinctively 
for comfort to the oasis where Teddy’s 
garden glowed on the hillside. On the 
extreme left a big-boned grey horse 
trudged in the magic circle of a puddling 
machine almost smothered in wet clay, and 
a clay-coloured small boy riding on the 
beam drowsed in the heat, cracking his 
whip fitfully or crying in a burst of dili- 
gence, and in a, voice that came sharply 
out of the distance : 

“Gee up there, carn’t yer? 
Carbine!” 

On the extreme right the creek turned 
sharply out of view. and beyond that broke 
into a run and again raced down to Bin- 
bin, as if eager to escape the desolation and 
the defilement of Giffen’s Lead. 

Birbin called itself a township. It con- 
sisted of four houses, a hotel, a blacksmith’s 
shop, and a weatherboard school rather 
larger than a dog kennel, but built on pre- 
cisely the same lines. Three of the four 
houses were deserted and rapidly falling 
into decay. Daily, Saturdays and Sun- 
days excepted, about a score of rough- 
haired, freckled, bare-legged children per- 
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colated out of the bush by as many tracks, 
and drifted into the miniature school- 
house to receive the benefits of a State 
education, through the agency of a mono- 
tonous and interminable chant, it would 
seem. 

Coming from the direction of Binbin 
along a foot-track, a little girl of not more 
than six years of age wandered into the 
picture, dragging behind her on a long 
string a home-made school-bag containing 
the scant paraphernalia of a student in the 
lower first, a heavy-legged little girl poorly 
and hastily dressed, and looking as if her 
old clothes had suffered from much racing 
through the scrub. Upon an undisciplined 
mass of dark hair was perched a ridicu- 
lously small and shapeless hat ornamented 
with the wing of a parrot; through the 
tangle in front peeped a blistered nose, 
from which the white skin was peeling in 
tiny shavings, and a suggestion of a plain 
and dirty face in which the expressionless- 
ness of bush childhood was tempered with 
a certain raffish audacity that might have 
been wholly due to the fact that the left 
eye had an upward tilt, which kept it con- 
tinually at impudent variance with its 
neighbour. 

The youngster walked slowly, breaking 
into an awkward skip now and again to 
vary the monotony of life and things on 
Giffen’s Lead. At Teddy’s she stole aside 
to peep through the battens of the gate 
at the wonderful vegetable beds and the 
jaunty flowers. She looked up at the sul- 
phur-crested, old-man cockatoo drowsing 
on his perch near the door, with an abashed 
expression and someting of awe. He was 
a strange, wise bird, he talked learnedly, 
and had a grave contempt for little girls. 
She had a certain respect for him, and 
felt uneasy under his severely judicial 
scrutiny. With the magpie it was dif- 
ferent, he was frivolous, a mere comedian 


who whistled step-dance tunes and talked . 


cheerful folly in an absurd voice. 

Having peeped at everything of interest, 
the child rattled the gate sharply on its 
leather hinges, and stood for a moment 
awaiting developments, eager-eyed, poised 
for flight. The cockatoo opened his round 
eyes, blinked sleepily, and closed them 
again, croaking in his sleep: 

“ Blast me, if it ain’t that brat agin!” 


The magpie ran daintily along the path, 
and pecked at her, as one in authority re- 
senting impertinence. 

Thrusting her face in between the bat- 
tens, and-watching the hut door anxiously, 
the youngster ventured further. . 

“Ole ’Oppy ’Opkins!” she piped. “ Ole 
’Oppy ’Opkins! Ole ’Oppy ’Opkins!” 

She retreated a step and waited, ready to 
dart off, palpitant with excitement, thrilled 
with little terrors. Here was adventure, 
here was an enterprise, dangerous, forbid- 
den ; it offered the pagan infant soul that 
curious blend of rapture and dread that 
makes stories of giant and genii so en- 
thralling to the young. She had com- 
mitted the same sin scores of times, but 
the hazard had not lost its piquancy nor 
the little hairy man his mystery. 

“’Ole ’Oppy ’Opkins!” she cried again, 
and the magpie repeated in a shrill parody 
of the childish voice, “’Ole Oppy ’Opkins ! 
Ole ’Oppy ’Opkins !” 

Suddenly the hut door was jerked open, 
and, with a gasp and an inarticulate cry, 
the child fled as fast as her short, stout 
legs would carry her, still towing her 
school-bag, urged on by fear, but feeling 
the keen joy that comes to the lawless 
youngster whose spirit of mischief is grati- 
fied to the full. 

Teddy Hopkins had darted to the gate, 
an untidy, wild-looking man, with much 
iron-grey hair and beard, and a round eye 
that stared dreadfully. He was, to all 
appearances, in a paroxysm of rage, he 
flourished his clenched hands over the gate, 
and screamed abuse after the girl, that 
was at first unintelligible spluttering, but 
which presently developed into understand- 
able language. 

“Go home, you dirty Scoogil brat,” 
yelled Hopkins. “If I come after you 
I'll break every bone in your body, I will! 
You oudacious heathen, go ‘home !” 

The Scoogil brat, spurred by his voice, 
increased her efforts, and fell headlong, 
but rolled to her feet again as if by the 
process of a natural law, and continued 
running until she imagined a safe distance 
lay between her and her enemy, when she 
stopped, and turned to watch and listen. 

“Go home an’ learn yer manners do,” 
cried the man gesticulating with a fury 
out of all reasonable proportion. “ Comin’ 
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here disturbin’ decent people in their own 
homes! Gerrout, you monkey, or , 

Teddy tore open the gate, and made a 
show of pursuing the youngster, but she 
was not deceived. 

“ Ole ’Oppy ’Opkins !” she cried, some- 
what weakly it must be admitted, and at 
a venture, as if fearful of trying the man 
too far. 

“Brat!” roared Hopkins. “Brat! 
Brat! Brat!” and he danced up and 
down on his lame leg in grotesque wrath. 

This spectacle so amused the child that 
her shrill laughter echoed along the creek, 
and caused the two fossickers and the boy 
driving the puddles to look up, but the 
sight was not unusual to them, the boy 
drowsed again, and the men continued 
their work without comment. 

Finding Teddy’s anger cooling, Lena 
had resort to the galling properties of sati- 
rical rhyme, and chanted monotonously : 

“’Oppy, Oppy, rix tix toppy! ‘Oppy, 
’Oppy, rix tix toppy!” A form of insult 
very much favoured by children, and most 
efficacious in this case. Galled beyond 
bearing to find the fine arts employed 
against him, Hopkins tossed his arms 
about frantically, darted down on a mis- 


sile, threw it very wide of the mark, and 
broke into abuse again. 

“Go home an’ wash yer dirty face!” 
he cried, “ an’ tell yer father from me he’s 
a squid—that’s what Ae is— a squid! 
What could one expect from the likes of 


him but impident bla’g’ards of girls. 
rout, you brat!” 

Having exhausted his resources, Hop- 
kins darted for the cover of his hut. The 
grave and ancient cockatoo caught his eye 
at the door and regarded him with a side- 
long, critical glance. 

“2 n that kid!” said the bird in 
seeming derision. Teddy stopped, and 
shook a horny fist under Cockie’s hebraic 
beak. 

“See here, Richard Cobden,” he said 
fiercely, “if there’s any back chat from 
you I'll knock the Jew’s head off you, my 
man.” 

The cockatoo stepped demurely from his 
perch on to the threatening hand and 
croaked : 

“Ole ’Oppy ’Opkins ! ” 

“Well, well,” said Hopkins, and a grin 


Ger- 


spread itself under the profuse hair that 
almost covered his tanned face; “ it’s hard 
when a man’s gotter take insults from his 
own family.” 

Carrying Richard Cobden and followed 
by the jealous magpie, who clicked at the 
heel of his boot, Teddy dived into the cool 
shades of his hut. 

Lena Scoogil remained for a few 
minutes as if expecting further develop- 
ments, and then resumed her slow journey 
homewards, indulging in occasional experi- 
ments in hopscotch by the way, her adven- 
ture with Hoppy Hopkins already forgot- 
ten. 

The feud between Barry Scoogil and 
Ted Hopkins was known to be bitter and 
irreconcilable, and the people of Giffen’s 
Lead, Binbin, and the surrounding district 
were familiar with its history, and had 
long since ceased to find any particular 
interest in it. Up till eight years ago, 
when Barry Scoogil married Dan Keet- 
ing’s widow, Scoogil and Hopkins had 
been close mates for the greater part of 
their lives. They had lived together and 
worked together, and had fared alike on 
whatever was going, and neither man 
would have. disputed the other's claim to 
anything he possessed. Theirs was in 
fact one of those firm mateships fostered 
between men by the exigencies of life on 
the early Australian goldfields, when 
friendships formed between partners in a 
claim often became stronger than ties of 
blood, and in many instances were broken 
only by death. The two men were a great 
deal alike, taciturn, hard-working, ambi- 
tionless. They associated on terms of 
closest intimacy for many years without 
becoming communicative. What conversa- 
tion they had, laconic and conducted with 
long intervals, referred as a ruie to their 
work. Without any real desire for riches, 
they pursued gold with great energy and 
the skill that comes only from long experi- 
ence. 

Hoppy and Scoogil had been on Giffen’s 
Lead about seven months, and had almost 
made up their minds that the field was ex- 
hausted, when one wet, dark, midnight, 
when the dying fire in the wide, sod chim- 
ney lit the interior with a reddish glow, 
Barry from his bunk on the left hand 
side of the hut spoke to his mate: 
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“Say there, Teddy, are yer sleepin’?” 
From his bunk on the right hand side 
Hopkins grunted an informative grunt, 
and after a minute or so Scoogil con- 
tinued : 

“I—I, eh—I bin thinkin’ o’ gettin’ mar- 
ried, Ted.” 

A long silence, during which the hut 
darkened, and then Hopkins ‘suddenly : 

“Who's bin thinkin’ o’ gettin’ married, 
didjer say?” 

“T have.” 

Scoogil remained in pained expectation 
of an answer for over an hour, but as no 
answer was forthcoming he then tried to 
compose himself for sleep. Next morning 
the men performed their several duties as 
tidy “batchers,” and breakfast was eaten 
in silence. It was not till the mates were 
gathering up their tools to go to work that 
Hopkins referred to the subject that occu- 
pied their two minds. 

“You didn’t happen to have nightmare 
’r notain’ last night?” he asked. 

“Who? Me? Why, no; o course 
not.” 

“Not about marriages an’ the like?” 

“No, Hoppy, that was straight. I’m 
goin’ to marry Keeting’s widder.” 

They walked to the mine without ex- 
changing a word, but at the mouth of the 
shaft Hopkins said: 

“You're dead set on marryin’?” 

“T am,” answered his mate sullenly. 

“ An’ what o' me?” 

“Oh, you'll be all right, Hoppy.” 

“You turn dog on me!” 

“Eh, well, ’tain’t turnin’ dog—I ? 

But at this point Hopkins opened out 
into one of his rare flights of passion and 
abuse, and for ‘five minutes he reviled his 
mate, calling him evil names, and likening 
him to hounds, swine, cows, and other 
beasts that perish, and Scoogil listened 
with bowed head, and an air of patient 
humility implying a consciousness of 
guilt. 

“The man what'll go back on a mate 
ain’t no man,” cried Hopkins; “he’s a 
swine, an’ no better. Ain’t I been a good 
mate all these years? Ain’t I done the 
square thing by you? Ain't I always 
done me fair share o’ the cookin’ an’ the 
washin’ up? Ain't I treated you like a 
man, straight an’ true? Who nussed you 








when you had roumertism at the Water- 
holes? An’ who was yer best friend at 
the Piper? An’ now you shunt me like a 
nole shirt. Well, I’m done with you. Yer 
a dog, Barry Scoogil, after all, an’ I’m 
done with you!” 

And there and then the mates made a 
division of their property and parted, 
Barry going to the widow’s selection up 
the creek, Teddy back to the hut, and 
never since their parting had a word 
passed between them, or a look that was 
not vindictive. Teddy could not make up 
his mind to leave Giffen’s Lead, but re- 
mained, fossicking over the old field, re- 
washing dirt that had already been 
washed, ferreting out scraps of auriferous 
deposit that had escaped the original 
workers, discovering new deposits, and 
prospecting industriously for a quartz 
lode. It was said at Binbin that he had 
struck many rich patches, and there was 
talk of great treasure hidden about his 
hut. Barry married Keeting’s widow, and 
settled on her land, and tried farming and 
failed, and fruit-growing, and poultry- 
breeding, and many things, and failed in 
each, always having to come back to the 
old alluvial field for a few pennyweights 
of gold when bread was actually wanting. 

Little Lena was Barry Scoogil’s 
daughter, and from the day when, at the 
age of three, she escaped from the parental 
eye, and made her way to Hoppy’s fence, 
and poked an elfish and impudent baby 
face at him through the battens, and 
chuckled at the shaggy miner and the 
amazing birds that talked to him as he 
worked in the garden, Teddy and Teddy’s 
hut had exerted a curious fascination over 
her childish mind. She was scolded for 
going near the place, and beaten for call- 
ing after Hoppy, but this only added to 
the mystery of the hut and the zest of 
her adventures with its occupant. 

As soon as she was old enough to imi- 
tate the other children, she would steal to 
the gate and call “Ole ’Oppy ’Opkins,” 
and run in terror when he charged down 
upon her, feeling awed delight in the 
thunders of abuse which Hopkins was 
called upon to hurl after her as an earnest 
of his antipathy to her rascally father. 
This had been going on for four years, 
and it was rare that two days passed with- 
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out Ted hearing the childish voice crying 
his nickname or seeing the quaint, impish 
face peering between his palings. 

Gradually Hopkins had withdrawn him- 
self from all friendships, and was now liv- 
ing much like a hermit. The companion- 
ship and conversation he desired he could 
have with his birds, to whose education he 
devoted much of his leisure, and he no 
longer toiled in all weathers, a circum- 
stance that convinced his wide-spread 
neighbours of the truth of the rumours of 
a secret, hoard. 

Towards the evening of the second day 
after Lena’s visit as herein recorded, Hop- 
kins began to display a great uneasiness. 
He had wandered to the gate several 
times within an hour, and had looked 
anxiously up the creek to the left, and 
eagerly down the creek in the direction of 
Binbin, and had returned to his hut in a 
condition of apparent perplexity, quite dis- 
regarding the sober comments of Richard 
Cobden and the low comedy antics of 
Andy the magpie. This condition con- 
tinued for several days, and deepened as 
time went by. Half a dozen times he 
had been seen drifting aimlessly about the 
creek in the vicinity of Scoogil’s holding, 
and he spent many hours wandering in a 
purposeless way between the Lead and 
Binbin, dressed in his usual shiftless man- 
ner in the eternal rough blue shirt, the 
clay-bespattered molesxin trousers that 
were always too big, always on the point 
of falling off, and always sustained by a 
miracle, and thé same heavy, unlaced 
blucher boots, for although a careful 
housekeeper and a diligent gardener 
Hoppy was a hopeless sloven in person. 

Hopkins was not quick in admitting to 
himself the occasion of his disquietude, but 
an honest acknowledgment was made at 
length. For a whole week he had not had 
a visit from the Scoogil brat. 

The old man’s impatience was provoked 
by this trifling break in the routine of his 
life, but impatience developed into a 
feverish anxiety as days passed, and he 
could discover no cause for the change. 
The child was;nowhere visible. ‘Half a 
dozen times he went out with the intention 
Cf inquiring after the youngster, but the 
exclusive life he had been living for years 
made it difficult for him to approach any- 


body on Giffen’s Lead, apart altogether, 
from the bitterness of betraying an interest 
in Scoogil or any of his breed, and Teddy 
assured himself that the concern he felt 
was in some way owing to his great enmity 
towards the brat’s father. But Teddy’s un- 
easiness deepened, and at length he was con- 
strained to approach Fisk, the blacksmith 
at Binbin, and, after some awkward, de- 
sultory conversation about the weather, and 
a fictitious show of interest in the art of 
shoeing pack mules, he said artfully and 
with elaborate diffidence : 

“Bin any bother up to widder Keetin’s 
place lately ?” 

He could not yet bring himself to use 
Scoogil’s name. 

“ At Scoogil’s, d’yer mean?” said Fisk. 
“T hear his kiddy’s pretty bad with some 
kind o’ fever.” 

“ Pretty bad, but not very—o’ course, not 
very,” said Hoppy, struggling to disguise 
his emotion. 

“ Darned bad,” continued Fisk emphati- 
cally. “An’ he was sayin’ to me that 
there’s a big chance o’ the nipper peggin’ 
out if he can't get the doctor up from Gum 
Flats.” 

“Then why don't he get the doctor— 
blast ‘im, why don’t he?” Hopkins had 
fallen into a sudden rage, and was throw- 
ing his arms about. 

“Because he’s stony,” continued the 
blacksmith ; “ain't got a copper, an’ the 
doctor won't come up here for Jess’n seven 
quid.” 

“But what's he doin’ about it?” 

“ Workin’ his darnedest on the Lead 
with Burns. All depends on the dirt 
they're puttin’ through the puddler now. 
If it don’t pan out well I’m afraid Barry 
Scoogil’s youngster ain't long fer this 
world.” 

“ An’ there ain't an ounce o’ gold in an’ 
acre 0 that dirt!” cried Hopkins ex- 
citedly.. “Don’t I know it? It’s ez poor 
ez mud. Scoogil’s a fool, a hidiot, a how- 
lin’ jackass!” And apparently quite over- 
mastered by his contempt for his old mate, 
Teddy limped out of the blacksmith’s 
forge, and trotted off in the direction of’ 
Giffen’s Lead, muttering angrily as he 
went. 

Teddy spent the rest of that day under 
cover, watching Scoogil and Burns at work 
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On the flat industriously barrowing dirt to’ 


the puddling machine, where the grey 
horse moved wearily in his destined circle, 
and as he watched the old miner was prey 
to deep agitation. His reflections were 
disturbed by Richard Cobden who, being 
the victim of an illusion, awakened to blink 
his bead-like little eyes and croak testily : 

“There’s that brat agin! Oh, blast 
that brat!” 

Hopkins started to his feet, turning 
eagerly and instinctively to the gate. Then 
he rounded oa the bird. 

“You lie!” he cried furiously. “ You 
devil, you lie!” And the amazed cocka- 
too was sent flying from his perch with an 
open-handed blow that came near finishing 
his comfortable existence there and then. 

Barry Scoogil, toiling on the flat, worked 
with the energy of ~ man who realised that 
something dearer than life was at stake. 
He was of a class that does not pause to 
question its emotion, only within the last 
few days had he come to understand that 
fate could afflict him with no sorrow, no 
terror, no form or manner of affliction to 
nearly equal the horror of losing his child. 
He realised this with a conviction that 
never for a moment relaxed its grip on his 
heart, but he made no complaint, he worked 
—worked with compressed lips, silently, 
regretting that work was not harder, that it 
must cease. Only in work was there any 
relief, for he felt that every shovel of dirt 
he lifted helped the little sufferer. 
For a fortnight he had worked on Burn’s 
selection, clearing the land of the big tim- 
ber, and Burns was paying him in kind, 
assisting him to fossick an ounce or two of 
gold from the mangled banks of the creek 
to provide money for the doctor and the 
nourishments Lena must have. A few 
dishes of the wash, taken from here and 
there and panned off, had promised well 
for this last machineful of dirt, and Barry 
Scoogil had wild hopes. The thought of 
going to Dr. Kidman and dragging that 


important personage to his child’s bedside 


by the throat had occurred to him again 
and again, but he only bent his back, and 
drove his pick the harder to kill the mad 
idea. Dr. Kidman was over fond of bush 
brandy, and not at all a man of sentiment. 
All Barry’s hopes lay in the puddling 
machine. 


All day long barrow load after barrow 
load of wash dirt was wheeled to the pud- 
dier, and tumbled in to add its quota of 
gold to that accumulating in the dark sand 
at the bottom. The puddling machine was 
a very primitive affair, like a trench dug 
in a circle round an old gum stump, the 
sides and bottom of the machine being 
closely boarded. Pivoted to the top of the 
stump was a long beam to which were 
chained heavy, iron-toothed harrows. The 
horse dragged this beam around, and the 
harrows ploughed the dirt, disintegrating 
it, while the water, running continuously 
in at the top on one side, and out at the 
top on the other, carried away all the 
soluble clay in the form of sludge. Occa- 
sionally the horse was stopped, the water 
drained off, and the well-washed stones 
forked from the machine and thrown aside. 
Then came more dirt, more water, and the 
work went on. The gold, being heaviest, 
sank to the bottom of the puddler, and re- 
mained there to be recovered in “ the clean- 
ing up” on Saturday morning, when the 
residue of the sand and gravel in the 
machine would be put through the sluice 
boxes, which served to separate the clean 
gold from all foreign material. 

“T mean to bring a gun an’ watch that 
ole puddler to-night,” said Scoogil at 
knock-off time on Friday evening. 

“Where’s the use?” asked Burns. 
“There ain’t a man in the country side 
who'd do you for half a grain. Go to bed, 
an’ get your natural rest, or you'll be 
knockin’ up.” 

“T ain't takin’ no risks,” replied Scoogil 
decisively. “There may be a heap o’ 
gold in that stuff, an’ I ain’t takin’ no 
risks !.” 

Burns's expression implied grave doubt. 
He shook his head. Evidently he had no 
expectations. 

“ Never heard of a puddler or a sluice 
box being robbed since the first rush to 
this Lead,” he said. 

“Maybe no, but I have doubts o’ me 
own ’bout that machine last week. Think 
o’ the stuff we put through, tons an’ tons 
of it, an’ she panned out nine weights— 
nine pennyweights for a week’s thunderin’ 
hard graft of two men, a horse an’ a boy! 
My opinion is some one scraped a barrer 
load ’r two of stuff off the bottom. There’s 
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them Chows out on Banjo Hill! China- 
men is born thieves; I wouldn’t trust ’em 
not to steal the tail off a sick horse. But 
let “em come to-night.” 

Scoogil clinched his teeth and raised a 
gnaried, brown fist. The gesture was elo- 


quent of determination, and Burns said no, 


more. 

At about nine o'clock that night Barry 
Scoogil relieved the boy, who had returned 
trom his tea to keep watch and ward over 
the golden sand and gravel in the puddler, 
and, having made himself comfortable on 
some bags by an old mullock tip that 
offered cover and a support for his back, 
he took his gun between his knees, and 
gave ‘himself over to sad thought. 

Scoogil had been on guard about four 
hours when his chin sank slowly upon his 
breast, and he slept. He was awakened 
by the sound of the clattering of water- 
worn stones disturbed on the heap of tail- 
ings, and starting to his knees discovered 
a vague, dark figure leaning over the edge 
of the puddler. 

“Who's there?” cried the miner. 

The figure straightened itself, and 
moved away quickly, and springing to his 
feet Scoogil followed. 

“Bail up!” he called, starting to run, 
but, tripping, he rolled over a heap of pipe- 
clay, and when he recovered the thief 
was wading through the slurry in the 
creek bed, making in the direction of the 
bush. 

“Bail up!” yelled Scoogil, “or by 
heaven I'll fire!” 

The figure broke into a run, and Barry 
raised his muzzle-loader and fired. The 
running figure pulled up for a moment, 


but instantly resumed the flight, and, fear-- - 


ing that the man would escape into the 
scrub, Scoogil fired again, and, throwing 
the gun aside, dashed after the thief. The 
fugitive plunged into cover of the scrub 
well ahead of his pursuer, and after a brief, 
vain search in ‘the thick growth the miner 
returned hastily to the machine, fearing a 
stratagem. Possibly, he thought, the thief 
had a mate, and this was merely a trick 
to draw him off from his guard. 

Before ten o'clock next morning it was 
known all over Giffen’s Lead and as far 
as Banjo Hill, and Binbin, and The Mag- 
pie that Barry Scoogi’ had shot a man, and 


a big crowd superintended the washing-up. 
Spots of blood had been found leading up 
the bank of the creek, and a patch like a 
man’s hand upon a dry log in the scrub, 
This served to verify Barry’s story. 

The surprise occasioned by this adven- 
ture was nothing, however, to the astonish- 
ment and the sensation created by the fact 
that Scoogil cleaned up for something over 
twenty-five ounces of gold. This meant 
that Barry would have quite one hundred 
pounds clear for his week’s work. It was 
amazing. A new rush to the flat followed 
almost immediately, parties started at once 
in the old ground, and during the after- 
noon the Chinamen from Banjo Hill stole 
up with their tubs and cradles, and went to 
work in the sober, systematic way peculiar 
to the breed, but nowhere could the fos- 
sickers wash prospects that justified them 
in continuing their enterprise. 

Scoogil’s elation was childish in its 
exuberance. Hitherto the most undemon- 
strative of men, he capered like a kid over 
the pan containing the gold, and sang and 
shouted until his friends took him in hand, 
under the impression that his good fortune 
had driven him mad. Doctor Kidman was 
brought from the distant township, and 
told them that Lena would be saved with 
great care and many medicines. All the 
expensive things necessary were ordered 
from town, and Barry Scoogil’s heart was 
relieved, and his soul warmed with a great 
thankfulness. 

On the occasion of the doctor’s second 
visit, Fisk, the blacksmith, met him at 
Scoogil’s door, and said : 

“ There’s some one else along here want- 
in’ to see you, Doctor.” 

“Certainly,” replied the doctor, who 
was an extremely businesslike man, “ if he 
can afford luxuries.” 

“Oh, he’s got a bit o money. His 
name’s Hopkins. He lives in the hut with 
the garden on the left as you come up the 
Lead.” 

“Well, and what’s wrong with him?” 

“ He says it’s haxidental.” 

Doctor Kidman called on Hoppy, and 
remained with him an hour. He rode out 
again from Gum Flats that evening, and as 
he returned asked Fisk to keep an eye on 
the sick man. Next morning it was whis- 
pered about that Hoppy Hopkins had 
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been shot in the back and shoulder, and 
was in a pretty bad way. A circle 
of -men discussed the matter under 
the verandah of the Packers Arms at 
Binbin. 

“T wouldn’t ’a’ believed it of him,” said 
Scoogil. “He'd a ’asty temper, an’ might 
‘a’ bin a bit queer in spots, but thievin’ ’r 
any dirty work like o’ that wasn’t never in 
his line. I can’t fit Hoppy with it at all.” 

“°N yet there ain’t no gettin’ out of it. 
He’s the bloke you potted right enough,” 
said Peters confidently. 

“T s’pose so,” assented Scoogil, “but it 
don’t seem natural. I allow he hates me 
an’ mine, an’ it looks ez if he was willin’ 
to rob me to get even.” 

“T wouldn't sav too much .about this 
business if I was you, Barry, ole man,” said 
Fisk, who had just sauntered over from his 
forge. Fisk’s air was judicial. He 
smoked with long, slow puffs, enjoying his 
importance, and the curiosity in the eyes 
turned upon him. 

“ An’ why not?” asked Peters. 

“Why, becoz it might be brought up 
agin’ him.” 

“ But ain’t a man actin’ within his poli- 
tical rights in shootin’ a thief?” 

“Yes, in shootin’ a thief, but Hoppy 
Hepkins ain’t no thief.” 

“Why, what d’yer mean?” asked Scoo- 
gil‘anxiously,. 

“I mean that Hopkins wasn’t takin’ 
gold out o’ your puddler.” 

“Then what in God’s name was he doin’ 
there?” 

“He was puttin’ gold in, Barry Scoo- 

il!” 
ma What!” The others stepped nearer to 
Fisk, agape with amazement, but Scoogil 
leaned for support against the wall, and his 
face went grey under the tan. 

“ Puttin’ gold in,” he muttered. “ Put- 
tin’ gold in. Yes, that’s more like him— 
that’s more like Ted Hopkins.” 

“He was salting your wash dirt with his 
own gold right enough,” continued Fisk. 
“He was awfully cut up about your kiddy 
dyin’, an’ your not bein’ able to get a doc- 
tor, an’ what not, an’, knowin’ there wasn’t 
half a weight to the ton in the stuff you 
were washin’, an’ bein’ too proud to offer 
you help straight out ’cause of the old 
quarrel, he sneaked up in the darkness, an’ 


threw about twenty-four ounces into the 
machine.” 

“Oh, come, that’s a pretty miserable 
kind o’ lie,” said Péters. 

“It’s true,” cried Scoogil fiercely. “ It’s 
true! I might ’a’ known it. The gold 
wasn't Lead gold at all. No one ever got 
that coarse, shotty stuff on Giffen’s. We 
all noticed ‘that it was different. It was 
Pink Stream gold. Hoppy must ’a’ taken 
it out of that patch he worked there, an’ 
kep’ it by him all this time.” 

“ An’ what’re you thinkin’ o’ doin’ about 
it now, Scoogil ?” asked Fisk. 

“T’m goin’ up to my old mate.” 

“Well, maybe that’s the best thing to 
do.” 

Fisk went up the creek with Scoogil, and 
returned and told the men what had hap- 
pened. 

“ Barry just opened the door, an’ walked 
in, an’ stood by the bunk lookin’ down at 
Hopkins, an’ Hopkins just kep’. still fer a 
while, an’ then said casual like in a weak 
voice, ‘ Hello, Scoogil !’ he sez, and Scoo- 


gil he sez, ‘Hello Hoppy!’ an’ then sat . 


down on a stool, lookin’ at his mate, an’ 
blow me if they said another word.” 

But the reconciliation was complete, for 
Scoogil, and afterwards Mrs. Scoog'l, 
nursed Hopkins assiduously, and the time 
came when the convalescent, sitting in his 
garden taking the sun, heard somebody 
rattling at the gate, and looking round dis- 
covered a pale little, mischievous face, 
from which all the tan and freckles had 
gone; pushed impudently through the pal- 
ings. 

“Ole ’Oppy ‘Opkins!” . cried the 
familiar childish voice. “Ole ’Oppy 
’Opkins!” And Richard Cobden awoke, 
and, blinking at Lena Scoogil, croaked 
with some surprise: 

“There’s that brat agin—that brat 
agin!” And Andy, the magpie, ran pertly 
down the path, and clicked his sharp 
beak, pecking vainly at the little girl’s thin 
legs. 

“Ole “Oppy ’Opkins! Ole ’Oppy 
‘Opkins!” Lena piped audaciously, and 
Hoppy, still too weak to retaliate, 


grinned ‘feebly, and muttered to him- _ 


self : 
“That’s good to hear! My word, that’s 
good |” 
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By OSCAR PARKER 


HIS month and last will be known for 
many a year to come as the season 
for Shakespeare’s vogue in the. London 
playhouse. It is a question whether, judg- 
ing from many signs, the playgoing pub- 
lic is not thinking it has rather too much 
of Shakespeare, and whether less might not 
with advantage have been crowded into 
these few weeks. The risk is that a re- 
action may condemn him to comparative 
oblivion for some years to come, Perhaps 
not, and certainly I hope not, but it is 
manifest that admiration for Shakespeare. 
is not yet of that robust and all-pervading 
quality that outweighs the fascination of 
novelty, however crude and evanescent it 
may be. 

Youth, with all its heedless, headstrong 
egoism, the surging blood blinding the eyes 
of judgment, its uncalculating frenzy, its 
fierce desire, is the key to the character 
of the unstable Romeo. This is the age 
of hot love—love for the abstract woman 
concreted in any visible and adequate unit 
of her sex. Romeo has no imagination 
until it is made active by some actual di- 
vinity in tae flesh. He could not love an 
abstraction, a mere creation of his fancy, 
though endowed with the most exquisite 
womaaliness. Character does not affect 
him. His senses are so completely cap- 
tivated ‘by the shell that he has no wonder 
for what lies beneath it ; or, rather, ‘he dim- 
ly sees tae inner through the rose-hue of the 
outer comliness. The manager of a rail- 
way bookstall once interpreted for me the 
literary taste of the public by saymg :-— 
“If you only put a pretty picture on the 
cover of a magazine it doesn’t matter a 
d—— what you put inside.” The illus- 
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tration is pertinent if ignoble. Gild the 

cage anl no one will ask if it holds a 

toad or a nightingale. In the hey-day 

of hot unreasoning youth the senses are 

everything, the judgment nowhere. 

“ Love is a smoke, made with the fume of 
sighs ; 

Being purged, a fire sparkling in lovers’ 

eyes ; 

Being vexed, a sea nourished with lovers’ 

tears. 

What is it else?” 

What else indeed? Certainly it is not 
discreet, or wise, or temperate, or con- 
siderate of others, or anything but egre- 
giously selfish. 

Now we can, with large-minded sym- 
pathy and toleration, condone these ex- 
cesses of perfervid love in the very spring- 
time of life, but we should be paying 
Mr. Waller a poor compliment if we were 
to admit that he could persuade us not to . 
see in him, in face, expression, figure, 
voice and gesture, proofs of riper judg- 
ment and wider experience than consort 
with Shakespeare’s Romeo. If I were to 
say that I should like to see Mr. Henry 
Ainley play the part, the distinction I am 
making would be apparent. But rarely in- 
deed does an actor combine the requisite 
experience with the power to create a com- 
plete illusion of youth so as to make the 
part absolutely convincing, and not until 
the third act of “ Romeo.and Juliet,” as 
presented at the Imperial, am I able fully 
to rid myself of the sense of reality. 
Where is the impressionable, luve-sick boy, 
eager in quarrel, boon-comrade of the 
mercurial Mercutio, the callow youth whose 
sighs for one fair maid are choked by a 
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dawning passion for another? But when 
the drama moves to the domain of tragedy, 
where the hammer-blows of destiny quickly 
shape the unformed youth into the guise of 
manhood, we no longer feel that sense of 
unreality. When life turns to serious pur- 
port—when Romeo weds and Tybalt flouts 
him; when Mercutio falls and Romeo 
avenges him; in the poetry of passion in 
Juliet’s chamber ; in the agony of despair 
in the Friar’s cell, Mr, Waller’s interpre- 
tation reaches a very high level of dra- 
matic art. With scarcely a visible touch 
of theatrical effect, in his wooing, in his 
fighting, in his grief he is true to life. 
The poet’s inimitable phrase falls from his 
lips with all its rare and startling beauty, 
an accomplishment which, even in these 
later days of more restrained interpreta- 
tion, stands out as a fine model of ex- 
cellence. And sfiss Evelyn Millard’s 
Juliet is as full of dainty charm, of sweet 
womanliness awaking to the wonderful 
spring-time of love. She, too, just fails 
to realise for us the adolescence of Juliet, 
but what is taat beside the exquisite, almost 
pathetic, beauty of her delivery of the bal- 
cony scene? And when her passion and 
her grief have, by their quick necromancy, 
transformed the girl into the woman cap- 
able of daring all things, Miss Millard’s 
Juliet satisfies us at all points. 

The other members of the cast at the 
Imperial are almost equally satisfactory, 
though Mr, H. V. Esmond, in a part not 
altogether suited to him, is a tr fle theatri- 
val, and mechanical. His Mercutio is a 
gay and rollicking gentleman, bubbling 
over with high spirits, but the art is not 
concealed—he lets us see how he does it. 
The Friar Laurence of Mr. George is, on 
the other hand, an impressive, a convinc- 
ing performance, and so, too, is Miss Mary 
Yorke’s nurse, 

It has, of course, been said often enough. 
but will bear repetition, that in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” Shakespeare has portrayed the 
blinding egoism of young love, brooking no 
interference, counting no cost, ignoring 
every consideration of prudence and rush- 
ing headlong on its way to heaven or hell 
as fate and circumstance may decree. To 
the cold, calculating, unemotional mind, 
with little or no ardour of imagination, 
the tragedy is unmeaning because the 
lovers are but silly children, who ought 


to be spanked and sént to bed. The fer. 
vour is unreal to them, the whole atmos- 
phere of the play a poison and a pestil- 
ence. They fail to realise even the poetry 
of the story, and also they fail to realise 
that secondary theme in the dramatist’s 
conception—that through the untoward 
fate of the scions of the two rival Houses 
of Verona, Montague and Capulet are 
broug it to friendship and a long and bit- 
ter feud healed at last. This should not 
be forgotten in estimating the ethical value 
of “Romeo and Juliet.” For the peace 
and tranquillity of Verona the price was 
not too much to pay; Nature moves to 
her greatest ends over countless graves of 
unconscious victims, .- 

One is impressed with the profound sin- 
cerity underlying Miss Tita Brand’s recent 
revival of Othello at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre ; and if there were drawbacks, the 
student of Shakespeare will frankly ad- 
mit that they are chiefly to be laid to 
the account of the drama itself, and not 
to the interpretation. The play was ap- 
proached in almost a spirit of consecration 
—certainly with the utmost reverence— 
and for that reason (if there were no other) 
deserved the support of every playgoer 
whose dramatic taste has a Catholic range. 
It was an honest production, honest to the 
dramatist and honest to the spectator, with 
a fairly even cast and an admirable mise- 
en-scene. No senseless cuts marred the re- 
vival ; the proportions were not outraged 
by unduly accenting the leading characters 
at the expense of the secondary parts; 
the setting was adequate without extravag- 
ance, illuminating but not distracting. In 


. Short, this revival was an event of distinc- 


tion, and if the public did not realise 
it, so much to the loss of the public. Those 
who would see a rea!ly conscientious pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s great tragedy, 
given as the poet wrote it, not distorted 
by any abnormal preponderance of a star 
part, would have found it if they had 
sought it at the Shaftesbury, Eves Miss 
Brand: herself seemed to me to aim at an 
almost excessive restraint in her interpre- 
tat'on of the pathetic fortunes of Des 
demona. She gave us a very gentle im- 
personation ; Othello was her God, her love 
a worship, and the beauty of Shakespeare’s 
lines lost nothing because they were de- 
claimed with a tender cadence rather than 
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a boisterous and excessive ardour. Into 
that fault of accent Mr. Hubert Carter as 
Othello was betrayed more than once. He 
not only tears his passion to tatters, but the 
words go with it. Again and again, whole 
sentences were quite lost in the vehemence 
of his articulation. That Mr. Carter 
understahds the importance of careful elo- 
cution and can declaim blank verse: with 
moderation, a sense of values and elo- 
quence was evident enough in the earlier 
scenes with Desdemona, Iago and Cassio, 
but in the.tempestuous fury;of his jealousy 
his speech was too loud-pitched and 
tumultuous for coherence. On the whole, 
Mr. Carter's :delineation of the Moor 
seemed to lack impressiveness. Othello is 
a plain soldier, frank, blunt, open-hearted, 
unsuspicious by nature, entirely without in- 
tellectual subtlety, but Mr. Carter’s imper- 
sonation presents a double contrast to Mr. 
Barnes’s Iago. Iago is an unscrupulous 
plotter, but in the hands of Mr. Barnes 
the wiles of the villain are cloaked in an 
effective guise of blunt honesty. Othello 
is as open as the day, but in Mr, Carter’s 
hands his honesty of soul is somewhat hid- 
den under a blandness of manner that 
suggests craft. It would seem that in his 
anxiety jo furnis, a sufficient contrast be- 
tween the: tender lover and the jealous 
savage he has been tempted to overdo both 
parts. A more ‘straightforward uncom- 
promising villain than Mr. Barnes’s Iago 
has not been seen for many a year, if ever. 
This is a scoundrel to the very roots of 


his being, a full-bodied scoundrel, puffed-. 


up with conceit of his own villainy, but, 
as I have said, clotied in an outward 
bearing of such impulsive frankness as 
would most readily impose upon the open 
nature of the Moor. 

The last act of the play was given at 
the Shaftesbury in its entirety, a most un- 
usual course, and one not likely, I should 
think, to be often repeated. It is a har- 
rowing scene, drawn out to quite inordinate 
length. The murder of Emilia by Iago 
has always seemed to me an affectation, 
serving no useful purpose in the tragic 
dénouement, and weakening, instead of 
heightening. the effect of the scene as a 
whole. There is no occasion to paint 
Iago’s villainy in more lurid colours, or 
to add another grain to the remorse of 
Othello. And there are other obviously 
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possible cuts in the final scene, Those 
managers do wisely who speed the in- 
evitable catastrophe to its accomplishment 
as quickty as possible. Nevertheless, the 
fidelity with which the scene was given in 
this revival was creditable to the sincerity 
of Miss Brand’s undertaking. 

Rarely does such an opportunity come 
to an actor as fell to the lot of Mr. Walter 
Hampden, when the temporary illness of 
Mr. Irving cast upon him the role of Ham- 
let at the Adelphi revival. Mr. Irving 
came to the part with the prestige of a 
great name, a personal popularity and a 
natural eagerness on the part of the pub- 
lic to witness his assumption of the role 
which it is every ambitious actor’s long- 
ing to essay. While it cannot be said that 
he made any startling revelation to serve 
as a fresh clue to the baffling character 
of the Danish prince, or set at rest the 
problems which critics-of Shakespeare have 
so long discussed, yet the performance was 
no slavish copy of previous interpreters 
and introduced several novel variants upon 
conventional usage in the “ business” of 
the part. They were interesting innova- 
tions because they were intelligent and illu- 
minating. One such innovation is in the 
scene where Hamlet upbraids his mother 
for marrying his dead father’s brother, and 
points the contrast between the dead and 
the living husbands. The picture of his 
father, whion she is bidden look upon, is 
woven in the arras in the walls of the 
chamber. In conventional usage Hamlet 
usually points to a painting hanging on 
the wall or to a miniature in a locket de- 
pending from his own neck. In an article 
in this magazine by Mrs. Tooley in April 
of last year reference is made to the tapes- 
triéd chamber in the Castle of Elsinore as 
it existed in 1603.:s described by Garter, 
King at Arms, who visited Elsinore in 
that year by command of James I. to in- 
vest the Danish queen’s brother with the 
insignia of that order. On this tapestry, 
says Stowe, on the authority of h‘s friend, 
Garter, King at Arms, “all the Danish 
kings aré exprest in antique habit, accord- 
ing to their several times.” What more 
likely, therefore, than that Shakespeare, 
having either himself seen this tapestry 
or (if he did not himself visit Denmark 
with the King’s Players in 1585 or 1586) 
having had a description of it from his 
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brother actors, adopted the suggestion and 
conceived these tapestried portraits as 
hanging before Hamlet in this scene with 
his mother? At all events, the innovation 
is vivid and picturesque. But these are, 
after all, minor matters. What more con- 
cerns us—does Mr. Irving throw any fresh 
light upon the real character of Hamlet? 
Was he a moody introspective philosopher ? 
Was he a gay young student, full of life 
and high spirits, on whom a great shadow 
and an unnerving responsibility ad sud- 
denly fallen? Was he weak in resolution, 
or timid in action, or unconvinced or re- 
strained by consideration for his mother? 
Save that Mr. Irving’s Hamlet is by turns 
moody, capricious, violent and jovial, we 
get no answer to these questions, and such 
answer as we do get, it must be confessed, 
is not very definite. Unless, therefore, it 
is to be concluded that Hamlet was too 
unstable to be capable of definite classi- 
fication, Mr. Irving’s interpretation is 


rater whimsical than a consistant whole. 
Mr. Walter Hampden, in taking the part, 
after playing Laertes in the original cast 
of the revival, was necessarily much ham- 
pered by the limitations imposed upon a 


temporary substitute. In spite of them, 
however, he won a genuine triumph. He 
could not strike out an original interpre- 
tation. To a large extent, therefore, Mr. 
Irving’s Hamlet was his model, but he is 
too genuinely s‘ncere and cultivated an 
artist to be merely a successful double. 
He was by sheer force of creative capa- 
bility a great deal more than that. It 
would be unfair to criticise the rendition 
as one could an or'ginal creation, but it 
will be admitted, I think, by all who have 
seen Mr. Hampden in the part that he 
could, if given full opportunity, present 
a Hamlet that would arrest attention. He 
avoided all exaggerated rant, all tendency 
to over-act. He was neither the moody 
philosopher nor the hysterical maniac, 
but a healthy young gentleman, somewhat 
imbued with philosophical speculation at 
Wittemburg it is true, and very much out 
of conceit with his fellows, especially bit- 
ter towards women by reason of his 
mother’s infidelity to the memory of his 
father. With this interpretation Mr. 
Hampden’s Hamlet is a cons‘stent piece 
of work. He speaks the lines with ad- 
mirable effect; not a word is lost, not a 
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meaning obscure, and I believe his repu- 
tation will grow with every repetition of 
the part. 

Miss Lily Brayton has been a surprise 
to everyone, for it was not generally be- 
lieved that the part of Ophelia was suited 
to her. She has triumphantly refuted any 
such forlod’ngs. Never has the mad soene 
been more touchingly, more convincingly 
rendered. ,The K°ng of Mr. Asche is as 
robust and truculent a villain as ever trod 
the stage, sensual, brutal, conscienceless. 
Mrs. Tree’s rendition of tie Queen is not 
so vivid. She is too theatrical, too self- 
conscious, too evidently a make-believe to 
be real flesh and blood. Polonius, at the 
‘hands of Mr. Lyell Swete is a new crea- 
tion, and I cannot say that His-is not a 
just and adequate interpretation. It is im- 
possible to suppose that a trusted coun- 
sellor would be the clown or the senile 
wreck in which Polonius is conventionally 
portrayed. Mr. Swete has dignity, sua- 
vity, but the dignity, we soon dis- 
cover, is but a pose of pompous egot- 
ism, the suavity but a mode of ex- 
pressing a kind of universal patronage. 
He patronises the King, the Queen, the 
Prince, his own daughter. He is a com- 
bination of Mollentrave and the Duke of 
Devonshire. He is very funny. 

Hamlet is produced at the Adelphi with 
excellent taste and judgment. I do not 
know when the ghost scene has been in- 
vested with so much weirdness and subtle 
suggestion of truthfulness. 

Four del'gatful noisy little chatterers 
usher in the fortunes of the Cazley family 
in “Her Own Way” at the Lyric. They 
are having a birthday dinner in the nursery, 
and it’s as good as a whole play to listen 
to them. Four irrepressible, ‘mischievous, 
cheeky little beggars, with spirits at 100 
in the shade and cares at zero, real child- 
ren, every mother’s son and daughter of 
them, the sort of children- you want to 
kiss, and all of them American children, 
Mr. Clyde Fitch is a bold and subtle play- 
wright. Who else would have hazarded 
such a scene to capture the sympathies of 
an audience for the family whose fortunes 
he is about to bring before them? Who 
else, I might ask, would have conceived it? 
Mr. Fitch is a dramatist of irfinite -e- 
sources, with a woman’s sureness of intui- 
tion and a man’s vigour of attack. He 
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makes one feel that be is playing at play- 
writing, though his “play ” would be an- 
other man’s serious work, One is convinced 
that it is no effort for him to conceive a 
dramatic situation, whether humor- 
ous or pathetic — that his genius is 
capable of any demand upon it. 

The first two acts of “ Her Own Way” 
are throbbing with living imterest. The 
father of three of these super-vitalised 
kiddies has been bitten with the madness of 
speculation. Wall Street has sucked him 
dry, but his wife’s fortune and his mother’s 
are intact; still intact, but we know that 
fever, and we know, therefore, that their 
wealth is in peril also, and that the Carley 
family is on the brink of ruin. We foresee 
that there will presently be no more luxuri- 
ous birthday dinners in th: nursery wth a 
plethora of ice-cream and giant crack- 
ers. Poor little kiddies ; infatuated fiather ! 
Tius Mr. Fitch strikes a homely but all- 
suffic'ent note. Surely, we say, he is not 
going to harrow us by condemning these in- 
nocent and happy youngsters to the miser- 
ies of poverty. 

Stephen Carley, the gambler in stocks, 
his frivolous wife, and yet more frivolous 
and mercurial mother-in-law stand 
for the “smart set” of social New 
York, “smart,” that ‘is, in every- 
thing but the ability to take care of 
themselves. But Stephen has a sister, 
Georgiana, of very different mettle, the idol 
of the children, and it is needless to say 
that the part is taken by Miss Maxine 
Elliott, who has reached a much higher 
plane of dramatic ability since her pre- 
vious visit to London. Among her admir- 
ers is Sam Coast, the keen, successful 
operator, hard, self-centred, ruthless in the 
pursuit of what he wants, and the thing 
‘he most wants is Georgiana. To win her 
the best way, in his judgment, is to ru’n 
her family, and then step in as the friend- 
in-need, and recoup their losses at a price, 
the price being Georgiana’s hand. Thereto 
he lures Stephen on to plunge deeper and 
deeper, till he squanders not only his 
mother’s and his wife’s money but Geor- 
giana’s as well. Reading all humanity by 
the light of his own instincts, he is a most 
amazed man when in the end he discovers 
that his are not the best methods to win 
the heart of a true woman. Of course, 
there must be the worthy lover, the man 





who leaves the field open to his more push- 
ing rival, the man who hesitates to speak 
from a sense of the hopelessness of his suit, 
This is a Lieutenant Coleman, of the U.S. 
Army, and in the course of the action he 
goes out to fight the Phillip’nos. Thence 
the writes what he dared not say, and the 
reading of this letter by Georgiana, her way 
of taking the declaration she has been long- 
ing for but despairing of, is one of the most 
delightful episodes of the play. It stamps 
Miss Elliott a most accomplished mistress 
of the art of light comedy. 

I think what will most impress the har- 
dened theatre-goer in this performance of 
“Her Own Way” is the consummate 
naturalness of the business throughout, 
Dramatist, stage manager, and actor ap- 
pear to conspire at the presentation of a 
Stage picture as vividly life-like as if the 
idea of illusion*were non-existent. Of 
course, the creation of a perfect illusion is 
always being sought for, but there are cer- 
tain theatrical conventions by which that 
effect is obtaired. In this performance 
these convent »ns have been so improved 
upon that they practically cease to exist— 
they are no longer recognisable or defin- 
able. We are observing life, not its reflec- 
tion. It is art still, when we become con- 
scious enough to reflect upon it, but its per- 
fection as art consists in the fact that by 
m™ tiny shock of unreality or incongruity 
or theatricalism are we led to reflect upon 
it. The play isadmirably cast throughout. 
Miss Maxine Elliott makes a most ador- 
able ‘heroine. She is original, and her orig- 
inality is piquante and captivating. She 
has an admirable voice under perfect con- 
trol, and is certainly destined to reach a 
very high position. Mr. James Carew’s 
Sam Coast is unquestionably the next most 
noteworthy part. He succeeds in making 
it interesting to us as a study of a charac- 
ter which, though morally detestable, is 
immensely virile, and one of the definite 
products of modern life, the modern Jug- 
gernaut of finance. There is a lady-hair- 
dresser (excellently played by Miss Law- 
rence), who is a very American product, a 
most independent and amusing young per- 
son, of democratic freedom of speech and 
manner. “Her Own Way” is a most 
entertaining production, in spite of 
certain reminiscent suggestions in the 
plot. 
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MISS MOOR’S MAID 


By ETHEL GORDON BARWICK 


ISS Belinda Moor, the elder of my 
two respected maiden aunts, was 
known in the family as the “Virgin 
Tiger’ ; in fact, it became her nickname. 
For years she and Miss Judith had re- 
mained a pair of unappropriated blessings. 
Moreover, between them they possessed a 
couple of tempers. Having systematically 
fought with their family, the two ladies re- 
solved to set up a home on their own ac- 
count, and invested in an austere bleak- 
looking mansion on the outskirts of a bust- 
l'ng town in the North. You may have 
gathered that my aufts, Belinda and Ju- 
dith, were maiden ladies of a certain age 
(I believe this is the right expression to 
apply to females who are supposed to have 
outlived their chances of matrimony), and 
as the years flew on, they viewed the oppo- 
site sex more and more as their natural 
enemy ; marriage, they said, was an unfor- 
tunate accident, to be avoided, if possible, 
and Miss Moor senior had studiously in- 
stilled into her younger sister's mind “a 
holy horror of that unlucky state. Wrether 
the lessons had fallen on fruitful ground, 
it is difficult to say. It was said that in 
her salad days Miss Judith had been 
frisky! Someone young and handsome 
had loved and ridden away, leaving her a 
sadder and wiser maid. 

The circumstances I am about to relate 
occurred late in the year of 63; winter 
had cast down a mantle of snow, and the 
cheerful old-fashioned drawing-room of 
the Moor’s house shone in the twinkling 
light of a roaring wood fire. The house- 
‘old had been a bit unsettled of late ; Miss 
Belinda’s confidential maid and personal 
attendant had actually committed the un- 
pardonable crime of getting married. The 
old lady had stormed and cast up her 
hands and eyes to the ceiling, in vain. She 
vowed that Alice would live to rue the day. 
The young woman remained obdurate ; she 
was in love, and her “ young man” was 
pleading for an immediate marriage. The 
post of ladies’ maid had now been vacant 
for more than a week. Many “ young p2rt- 
sons” had been interviewed and gone 
away. Miss Beiinda had strict and rigid 
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rules—“ evenings out” were few and far 
between, young men were forbidden tha 
house, and no domestic was allowed to in- 
dulge in the luxury of a “fringe.” On 
this particular afternoon the old lady sat 
nodding in front of the fire. A melan- 
choly wind moaned and whirled through 
the high gables of the house. Miss Ju- 
dith’s cat, reposing in lazy warmth before 
the logs, winked her amber eyes, and lis- 
tened to the elements with selfish uncon- 
cern. 

Presently Burton, the butler entered 
softly, and announced in respectful tone 
that a young person was waiting below, and 
desired an interview respecting the situa- 
tion as maid. Burton, the butler, had been 
years in the Misses Moor’s house ; he had a 
habit of coughing on occasions, and lived 
to be “superior.” He always coughed 
when alluding to the other servants or in 
speaking of young persons who wished to 
see his mistress on any business. Miss Be- 
linda ceased nodding. and gave orders that 
the young girl should be admitted, and a 
few minutes later a tall, fair woman en- 
tered the room. She was unusually tall, 
and wore a thick spotted veil, which the old 
lady instantly requested her to remove. 
She did as desired, and revealed a plea- 
sant, large face, and close cropped hair. 
Miss Belinda sniffed. She hated anything 
which savoured of “the man.” The maid, 
who gave her name as Marion Hedger, an- 
nounced that she had seen an advertisement 
in the papers, inserted by the Miss Moors, 
and that she felt fully qualified to under- 
take the situation. Miss Belinda by de- 
grees was favourably impressed. Marion 
made no mention of young men, or even- 
ings out ; the only point against her being 
her inability to dressmake, a fact which 
however, did not materially stand in the 
way, the old ladies’ gowns being few and 
far between. Marion informed Miss Moor 
that she had lately lived with a Mrs 
Rundle-Smith, a widow, who had decided 
to winter abroad, and, therefore, did not 
require the services of a maid any longer ; 
hence Marion was seeking another situa- 
tion. 
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The interview lasted some little time, 
and, proving satisfactory, Miss Belinda de- 
cided to engage the young woman, and 
wrote for a reference, which arrived in the 
course of a post. Mrs. Rundle-Smith 
spoke highly of Marion Hedger’s qualifi- 
cations. 

A few months slipped by, and the Misses 
Moor became more and more pleased with 
their new ladies’ maid. There was no 
doubt Hedger showed a great desire to be 
studiously attentive to the old ladies’ wants 
and wishes. She also proved thoughtful 
and reliable. In the servants’ hall, how- 
ever, they summed her up as “ that ‘aughty 
and stuck up, there was no ’olding ’er” ; 
in the language of “below stairs” 
“kept herself to herself,” neither giving 
confidences nor soliciting any. 

One evening in March, Burton, with a 
mysterious air and actually forgetting to 
cough, appeared at Miss Belinda’s elbow 


in the drawing-room. 

“If you please, Madam, a gentleman 
is at the front door and wishes to - 
to you very particular.” 

“A what?” gasped Miss Moor, letting 
her book drop, and sending the cat flying 


from her lap. (She had been deep in a 
treatise headed, “ Man, the tyrant,” penned 
by a lady who talked on platforms). 

“A- gentleman, Madam,” resumed the 
but'er; “leastways. ‘e looks genteel, 
though ’e be ¢/at dom’neering and inquisi- 
tive, and wou!d take a seat in the ‘all. 
’E says ‘e must please to ask you to make 
it convenient to see ‘im, ‘is business is 
most pressin’.” 

Miss Belinda felt vaguely alarmed. She 
rose from her chair, re-adjusted her grey 
curls and cap before the mirror (on occa- 
sions she was but a woman, after all), and 
gave orders that the “ gentleman” was to 
be admitted. A-few seconds later a tall, 
soldierly man entered the room. 

There was no beating about the bush ; he 
came at once to the point. “I am exceed- 
ingly sorry to intrude, Madam. but from 
important facts which have come to my 
knowledge, it is necessary for me to view 
the inmates of your house, and if necessary 
to institute a search. I believe you have 
some unused attics on top.” His fierce 
brown eyes ran rapidly round the room, 
seeming to pierce the heavy curtains 
drawn across the window. 


she. 
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Miss Belinda removed her spectacles 
and cleared her taroat. She had the v2- 
pleasant sensation of cold water down her 
back; in other words, she had the creeps. 
Assuming a great show of courage, she 
said, “May I enquire, sir, by woat ngat 
you force your way into this room, and 
insist upon interviewing my household ?” 

“In the King’s name, Madam,” he re- 
turned immediately, and produced his war- 
rant, “I may as well tell you I am a 
detective, and I am about to search this 
House, but I am not at liberty to tell you 
more at prisent. Kindly give orders that 
all your servants are summoned for my 
immediate inspection.” 

Miss Belinda’s nerve forsook her; 
dimly it dawned upon her that someone in 
the house was “wanted.” She conjured 
up a deep tragedy in their midst. With- 
out more ado she turned to leave the room, 
the detective following closely at her heels. 
It was clearly evident he did not mean to 
let the old lady out of his sight. Miss 
Belinda’s destination was the servants’ hall, 
and on her way there she encountered Miss 
Judith. In trembling accents she ex- 
plained the condition of affairs, and the 
two Misses Moor, wth Mr. Smedley, tae 
detective, entered the servants’ regions in 
solemn procession. The cook, not grasp- 
ing wnat had happened, showed disap- 
proval of the invasion ; she flounced about 
the kitchen and tossed her head at Smed- 
ley. The latter, folding his hands, wore 
an innocently bland expression, and stud- 
ied the ceiling. He might have been 
thinking of his mother, but in truth he was 
very much “on the spot.” The servants 
were gradually collected, and the detec- 
tive demanded of the two Misses Moor if 


the entire household was present. 


“ All but our personal maid,” answered 
Miss Judith, who was trembting with 
anxiety and excitement. “Just now she 
is in her bedroom dressing to go out on an 
errand. I could send for her, if you 
wished. I am sure she. . 

“Pardon my interruption,” chimed 
in Smedley, in an awful voice, “but 
I distinctly mentioned I wished to 
see all the inmates of this house.” 

Miss Belinda directed a girl to fetch 
Hedger at once, Smedley making her 
clearly understand that sie was only to 
convey to Hedger that Miss Moor wished 
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to speak to her. “You understand,” he 
added meaningly ; “you need not say any- 
thing more.” 

An awful pause ensued when Ellen, 
the kitchen maid, had left the room. 
The servants realised something had 
happened, and they had a vague idea 
that in a few-minutes they would all be 
clapped in prison. TM cook was dis- 
tinctly cowed, and evinced a strong desire 
to indulge in hystercs. She informed the 
company that she felt “ that faint-like her 
‘eart seemed jumping all over ’er body,” a 
fact which was hardly of vital interest to 
them at the moment. A very short time 
elapsed before the sound of returning foot- 
steps echoed along the stone passage, and 
the next minute Marion Hedger stepped in 
before them all. In an instant’s flash the 
entire erpression of her face changed! A 
glance of cringing fear leapt into her eyes ; 
the face was transformed! With a gasp 
she turned wildly tewards the door, but 
was too late. Smedley stepped forward, 
and held her arm in am iron grip, saying, 
without a moment’s hesitation, “I arrest 
you on this warrant.” A minute later Miss 
Moors maid was securely handcuffed ! 


“Ladies,” said the detective, turn'ng to 
the Misses Moor, who by this time were re- 
duced to a condition of horrified collapse, 
“you see before you a convict, who some 


months since effeoted his escape from 
Dartmoor” (expressions of incredulity and 
horror all round): “for weeks past the most 
skilled of our force have vainly tried to 
track him. Like a wary fox he has re- 
sisted our united efforts. His plans to de- 
fy detection have been daring and numer- 
ous. His resources have appeared un- 
limited. At last (here Smedley grinned 
with malicious trimuph), the bird is 
snared, our efforts are rewarded,” 

Hedger’s expression was a study; he 
stood silent and sullen. His woman’s dress, 
which had served him so well as a disguise 
for months past, now seemed no disguise 
at all. The man appeared to come forth, 
and to all he seemed to be the hardened 
criminal he* undoubtedly was. In the 
pause which followed this last speech a 
torrent of wild fierce words rushed to his 
blanched lips. “You've cornered me at 
last, curse you, but I’ll be even with you 
again.. My chance will é 

He was peremptorily silenced by the de- 
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tective, who continued : “The other day we 
obtained a substantial clue. The man was 
spotted one afternoon in this town, where 
I presume he had been sent on an errand. 
We were in possession of his photograph, 
and so my colleague had little difficulty in 
finally cooking his goose.” “ But,” faintly 
gasped Miss Belinda, who was hardly able 
to frame her words, “ there must be some 
mistake ; we cannot have been so deceived ! 
It is incredible—absolutely preposterous |” 

By this time the hall was almost empty. 
One or two of the servants had screamed 
and left the room as soon as Hedger had 
been handcuffed, and the cook had allowed 
herself to be conveyed upstairs with a 
glazed eye, and a tendency to kick. 

“The fact of having been so deceived, 
Madam,” resumed Smedley, “is not difficult 
to realise. The prisoner (whose rightful 
name, by the way, is Denton) might very 
easily pass for a woman, his curling hair 
and smooth, fair complexion being of 
material advantage. It would require the 
practised eye of the law to detect the 
fraud.” (Smedley had a most exalted idea 
of himself and all iis colleagues), 

“But how do you explain the reference 
I have received? Who is Mis. Rundle- 
Smith?” The two ladies were loath to 
own how utterly and entirely they had 
been taken in. 

“Madam, are we not told the devil 
has power to assume a pleasing shape, and 
how on one occasion he went out and 
found seven friends worse than himself?” 
Smedley coughed, aud stopped short. 
He wondered whether it was allowable to 
mention the name of the “old gentleman” 
before two highly-respectable maiden 
ladies. “There are always those, Madam, 
who are ready to frustrate the aims of 
justice. I have no doubt the writer of that 
‘excellent reference will also turn out to 
be a jail-bird. In the meantime, may I 
ask you to kindly allow me to take pos- 
session of ‘Mrs. Rundle:Smith’s’ letter?” 

A few minutes later the convict, Mr. 
Smedley, and his colleagues who had been 
waiting outside, drove qu'ckly away in a 
cab, 

Denton never uttered another word, but, 
as he passed from the threshold, dear old 
Miss Judith, entirely overcome by her 
emotions, was hardly restrained from throw- 
ing her arms round his neck, in an agony 
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of pent-up feeling. Some weeks later the 
man made a confession. He explained 
that ‘he had conceived the daring idea of 
entering my aunts’ household in the char- 
acter of ladies’ maid, having read the'r 
advertisement in the local paper. He had 
on many occasions adopted the disguise of 
a woman with complete success, and felt 
_ well able to play his difficult part. The 
reference was, of course, a forgery, written 


MISS MOOR’S MAID. 


by one vf his disreputable pals. It would 
seem almost incredible that for~ months 
this dar:ng criminal had absolutely hood- 
winked, not only my worthy aunts, but all 
the other inmates of the Louse. As for 
the poor old ladies, when they now reflect 
on that awful time, they cannot resist a 
shudder of disgust and horrot—the disgust 
and ihorror of having actually been dressed 
and waited upon by a real live man! 


DE MORTUIS 


By A. L. HARRIS 


HEIR names fall softly on the ear! — 
Although the moral’s bad, I fear— 
Who, that ‘has read the tale, has not 
A sigh, regretful and sincere, 
For Guinevere 


And Lancelot? 


Though they, who held eaca other dear, 
Be dust-to dust this thousand year— 
In what was ancient Camelot, 
Percaance the spirits still appear, 
Of Guinevere 


And Lancelot? 


So far away, and yet so near! 


When nobler ones, 


we ghould reveik, 


Are half, if not quite all, forgot— 
Time only writes the names niore clear 
Of Guinevere 


And Lancelot. 


In beauty, she had ne’er a peer ; 

No equal, he, with sword or spear. 
And thus it is—despite the blot 

That fouls their fame—we love to hear 

Of Guinevere 


And Lancelot, 


Peace to the dead. Let no one jeer— 
Thoug’, to the twain, a shrine we rear 
Wherein their sin’s remembered not— 
But pay the tribute of a tear 
To Guinevere 


And Lancelot, 
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I spoke last 
month of “The 
Fascination of 
London,” and I at- 
tributed it to the 
craving for more life which exists in most 
of us. But it is often those who are pos- 
sessed with this desire who feel the most 
keenly the fascination of thecountry. For 
the joy which London brings to the heart 
of a man in May and June has something 
intoxicating in its nature, and when the 
bout is over he is the victim of reaction. 
If he stays in London, after the exaltation 
of spirit has passed, he goes through a 
purgatory of ennui and boredom. He does 
not understand why this should be, because 
London remairs the same; there is the 
same crush at the Bank, in whica he de- 
lighted ; there is the same procession of 
carriages and well-dressed folk down the 
s'ope of Piccadilly. What is probably the 
matter with him is that he is country-bred. 
and the place, in consequence, ‘as no rea! 
affinity with his character, A very large 
proportion of Londoners are country-bred, 
and to this fact is due the pessimism and 
continued dissatisfaction w'th their sur- 
roundings which is so common with many 
citizens. Their own country is calling them 
back to her, though they may be uncon- 
scious of the nature of the appeal. On the 
other hand, the vorn Londoner—the Cock- 
ney, as we call him—is an optimist of the 
first water, and I doubt whether he feels 
at all the fascination of the country. When 
he visits it, he takes a crowd with him; 


THE 
F ASCINATION 
OF THE COUNTRY 


he carries with him, also, his town 
amusements. Wordsworth once said 
that “a poet was a man who rejoices 
more than other men in the spirit of life 
that is in him, delighting to contemplate 
similar volitions and passions in the goings- 
on of the universe, and habitually impelled 
to create them when he does not find 
them,” I am afraid that “the goings on” 
which the Cockney is interested in are not 
those which Wordsworth included in his 
curious and delightful phrase. If the 
Cockney lives for a week in a country vil- 
lage he becomes a pessimist of the deepest 
dye. London is his universe, and he 
misses her “ goings-on.” 

t is our early associations which have 
made us what we are, and, great as is the 
power of altered circumstances and new 
ties and responsibilities. it is the early life 
that is still ruler within us: we alter our 
opinions, but our characters, our bur ed 
lives remain the same. As Emerson says, 
“The mind loves its old home.” In time 
we acquire, especially in this matter of 
London, a sort of double-mindedness. We 
are continually escaping from or rushing 
back to the City. We are in the same boat 
with a man who is in love with a lady who 
is not his affinity. We are country-bred, 
and everything in the country seems to find 
a response in our intel'ects and hearts. but 
we ‘have conceived an unreasonab!e passion 
for the town which alternately absorbs and 
bores us. The Cockney is born, not made. 
London with him is not a passion, but an 
abiding satisfaction. On the other hand, 
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the country-bred citizen is always haunted 
with the conviction that here he has “ no 
continuing city.” I believe it is he who 
is the chief customer of the Furniture Re- 
moval firms. He’ moves continually from 
one suburb to another in obedience to the 
spirit of discontent which possesses him, 
But the Cockney is born, is brought up, 
lives and dies in Bloomsbury, Islington, 
or Hackney, and if he has to remove his 
furniture at any time it is only to the 
nearest pawnbrokers. I am country-born, 
and I am, therefore, of two minds regard- 
ing London. I have moved a score of 
times out of pure restlessness since I be- 
came a citizen. London stirs and exhila- 
rates me, but “the warm comfortable joys 
of everydayness” visit me only in country 
piaces. My love of London is an unrea- 
sonable passion which is never satisfied : it 
comes and goes more rapidly than a motor- 
car can minister to. I am conscious at times 
of a sort of home-sickness, though I have 
no actual home in the country. Home, to 
men like me, is simply the country. It is 
not, however, any country that gives us 
complete satisaction ; it must be the sort of 
country that calls out our buried life. Some 
time ago 7he Academy offered a prize for 
the best short essay in 200 words on “ The 
Street I Know Best,” and though there was 
inspiration in the title, scarcely one of the 
competitors rose to the occasion. Many 
doubtless, were hampered by the fact 
that they could not let themselves go in so 
few words, and epigram became, therefore, 
a necessity. Epigram is for the few, not 
the many, and a laboured epigram is a 
contradiction in terms, But the title! 
Does it not set us all thinking? Men with 
only short memories think of the little 
suburban street in which is situated their 
latest villa residence; others with minds 
steeped in commercialism think only of the 
view from their office window, while a 
few, perhaps, realise that the only street 
which they have really known, every nook 
and cranny of which has imprinted itself 
on the mind, is the road in which they 
made mud-pies when boys or girls, and 
which during the impressionable years of 
childhood was the school where they learnt 
what is not to be found in books. The 
streets which I have lived in since those 
early days I have only been acquainted 
with: I have regarded them as means to 
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certain ends: I have been, perhaps, _in- 

terested in the streets because of the per- 

sons who inhabit them. I have lived in a 

house in a street, not in the street itself. 

But the poor little unpicturesque village 

road that ran past the house in which I 

spent my childhood is on a quite different 

footing. I know it like I do my Bible, the 

Book of Common Prayer, or the date of 

the Norman Conquest: It led to nowhere: 

it did not even possess a name; it merely 

connected more important roads. There 
were views from the road because it was on 

higher ground than the country immedi- 

ately surrounding, but I have never been 

able to get anybody outside my own 
family to agree with me that they are 
beautiful views. I once took a lady, who 
in London appeared to be my affinity, down 
that road. She tried, as she always does, 
to understand my enthusiasm. She made 
an heroic effort to say something pretty 
about the treeless, hedgeless waste that 
surrounded us, but I was conscious all the 
time that the doctrine of affinities was 
experiencing the severest of strains. Some- 
thing had come between us for the moment, 
and I felt that it was the road. I saw 

something in it which she did not, and 
she saw things to which love had made me 
blind. Later on, when she was tired, she 
groaned out that she preferred the scener} 

of the New Cut to this wilderness. Bu. 
to me that road is always beautiful: “ the 
mind loves its old home,” and I am young 

again when I find myself among old as- 

sociations. “ Remembrance gives expres- 

sion to the landscape, and in this there is 
nothing melancholy. It is like the face of 

some well-beloved friend with whom one 
has passed through good and evil days, and 

who has always been faithful and kind.” 

I am sure there are many lovers of 

London who are not whole-hearted in their 

affection for the City, for the simp!e reason 

that they have an undying love for some 

wild green landscape, the memory of 

which, as in the case of Wordsworth’s 

“ Poor Susan,” constantly haunts their 

minds, even when London is most with 

them, 


If the country-bred 


NATURE NEAR Londoner cannot al- 
LonpDon. ways select his own 
particular landscape in 

which to satisfy his cravings for a pastoral 
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life, there is plenty of delightful country 
at his very duors. I am not referring to 
the London parks: only the Cockney 
really enjoys these: the alien is always 
conscious of the element of make-believe 
and artificiality which distinguishes even 
the most beautiful of our open spaces. 
Mrs. Meynell has pointed out that it is im- 
possible to create the illusion of country 
in London, because we have lost the hori- 
zon. “Of all things that London has fore- 
gone,” she says, “the most to be regretted 
is the horizon. No doubt, the sun makes 
a beautiful thing of the London smoke at 
times and in some places of the sky, but 
not there where the soft sharp dis- 
tance ought to shine.” In Battersea 
Park and in Kensington Gardens there are 
patches which are almost perfect re-pro- 
ductions of country lanes and hedgerows, 
but we are never deceived for one moment. 
We miss something, though few can tell 
what it is: the absence of the horizon 
should certainly count for much. “ We ex- 
aggerate the praises of local scenery,” says 
Emerson, “In every landscape,” he con- 


tinues, “the point of astonishment is the 
meeting of the sky and the earth, and that 


is seen from the first hillock as well as 
from the top of the Alleghanies.” In many 
Surrey villages the only ewidence of the 
nearness of London is the absence in the 
north of the “ soft sharp line”: in its place 
is aconfusion of mist and smoke and cloud. 
A Surrey prisoner was once asked by a 
magistrate, “ Where have you been: since 
December last?” The reply was, “I’ve 
been up in the smoke.” 

London is enclosed within an outer belt 
of country, which is more lovely and pas- 
toral in its nature than districts and coun- 
ties hundreds of miles away. The near 
presence of large towns like Manchester 
and Liverpool, Leeds and Halifiax, seems 
to affect all the surrounding country ; the 
villages appear to be in the grasp of the 
big towns. But for real sleepy old-world 
villages and towns there are none to com- 
pare with those within a radius of twenty 
or thirty miles from London. London 
may draw individuals away from the vil- 
lages, but the places themselves are in ap- 
pearance utterly indifferent to the near 
neighbourhood of the greatest city in the 
world. The contrast is peculiar and strik- 
ing, and may be experienced in the course 
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of an hour’s railway run in any direction 
from the town. The very nearness of the 
City to these villages is possibly their sal- 
vation. Everything passes through them 
to other places: they assimilate none of 
the civilization which is represented by the 
motor-car and the bicycle on their way to 
the big towns of the midlands or the south 
coast. They are rarely the end of any- 
body’s journey: they are too near to spend 
a holiday in; they are too far away for 
most of us to live in, and yet be in town - 
every day. They make no appeal to the 
man or woman who, even on a heliday, 
must always be doing something. “ What 
is there to do in the place?” is the first 
question which a Londoner asks when he 
is making enquiries in preparation for a 
holiday. If you tell him that the only 
entertainment provided consists of “the 
goings-on of the universe,” he will black- 
ball the place at once without any further 
questions. Yet it is delight in this par- 
ticular form of entertainment which con- 
stitutes the fascination of the country, and 
it has nothing whatever to do with golf 
links, tennis grounds, and motor-cars. I 
think sometimes that the gospel of work 
has been rather over-preached: men have 
applied it to what used to be called hours 
of leisure. I am reminded of the often- 
quoted saying of John Stuart Mill, when 
he spoke of the influence of Wordsworth’s 
poems on his life. “From them,” he said, 
“I seemed to learn what would be the 
perennial sources of happiness, wien all 
the greater evils of life have been re- 
moved.” In other words, the ideal life 
must find delight in mere being as distinct 
from doing, and it follows that the men 
and women who depend not on them:elves 
or on nature for interest and amusement 
are as yet but imperfectly developed crea- 
tures. Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton has 
talked to us eloquently of the “ renaissance 
of wonder” which is taking place in our 
poetry and literature, but we see little sgn 
of this attidude in the demeanour of “ the 
man in the street.” It is the vast and 
simple movements of Nature which are the 
eternal miracle, the perpetual source of 
wonder, but they bore the average citizen, 
who always wants to be doing something on 
his own account. The result is that this 
beautiful belt of country around London 
is almost forsaken by citizens, even on 
x 
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Banx-holidays. You may wander over the 
Chiltern Hills in the north or the North 
Downs in the south on such days, and be 
unconscious of the fact that a public holi- 
day is teing celebrated. | Another curious 
fact about this outer belt is that the intel- 
ligence of the average native of the region 
is lower than in almost any other portions 
of the United Kingdom. Surrey, Kent, 
Buckinghamshire, Hertfordsaire, and Es- 
sex compete with each other in the pro- 
duction of slow-witted and unintelligent 
folk. Fresi from London the contrast 
always appears particularly striking. For 
the sharpness and intelligence of the Lon- 
doner are always wonderful and some- 
times really beautiful things. I know a 
Kentish farmer who lives about forty miles 
from town, and who occasionally comes up 
t» the City on business. He has an ex- 
ceptionally good-natured expression of 
countenance, and his complexion is of 
purely country production. One day he 
was hurrying to London Bridge to catch 
his train, anc he stopped to buy a box of 
matches from a street urchin, The boy 
looked at him admiringly, smiled) and 
said, “You're from the country, sir.” 
“Yes my boy,” replied the farmer in his 
most benevolent manner. “ Where do you 
live?” eagerly inquired the boy, as if 
seized with a sudden inspiration. The 


farmer told him, and_ rushed off, 
scarcely hearing the boy’s parting 
words: “Wish you could give me 
a job, sir” A few days after- 


wards, as the farmer was sitting at dinner. 
the servant informed him that a little boy 
wanted to see him, and would not go away. 
The farmer went out into the hall, and 
there was his little friend, the London 
urchin. “ How on earth did you get here, 
may boy ?” enquired the farmer. “ Walked,” 
rep‘ied the boy. “ But how did you know 
my name and where [ lived ?” was the far- 
mer’s next question. “ Asked,’ replied the 
boy. “I told ‘em what you was like, and 
they knew.” “What have you come for?” 
wer: on the farmer. “For that job, sir,” 
confidently answered the boy, “ How 
could you th'nk I would give you one? 1 
never promised anything,” said the far- 
mer. “TI seed it in your face,’ eagerly re- 
plied the boy. And the farmer, in telling 
me the story, sa'd that as the little boy 


Aad tramped forty miles, with full confid- 
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ence in the power of a benevolent face, there 
was nothing to do but to live up to the 
part, and give him a job in the stables. 
“He proved a real smart lad at 
his work, but as soon as I got 
used to him and appreciated him he lef: 
my service in order, as he explained to me, 
to better himself.” This is a_ story 
characteristic of the intelligence and push- 
fulness cf the Londoner, but it struck my, 
friend, who was used to the slow-witted 
ways of his own villagers, as something 
uncanny and inhuman. He used it as an 
argument with me against national educa- 
tion, which, he sad, only unsettled the 
poor, and made them dissatisfied. But 
the London urchin rarely seeks out the 
country in this way ; the movement is all 
the other way, viz., from the country to the 
town, and it is the less intelligent folk who 
are left behind. London has drained all 
the surrounding country of its brains. 
If it were not so the charm of 
the outer belt would be consider- 
ably diminished to the man who is often 
bored and wearied with intellectual soc ety 
and sharp-witted folk, and who finds a 
positive relief in talking with people whose 
vocabulary is limited, and whose greatest 
difficulty in life is to express themseives 
intelligibly. 


In the “ Fort- 

THE nightly Review” 
TREATMENT for May there is an 

oF “THE ScoLp.” interesting article 
by Lucas Malet 

entitled “ The Threatened Re-subjection of 
Women.” The author sees signs of a re- 
actionary wave which will have the effect 
of a serious set-back to the woman’s move- 
ment, Se is extremely vague as to the 
nature of this wave, and, so far. the only 
indication I have seen of its presence is the 
threatened re-introduct’on of the crino- 
line, against which John Strange W‘nter 
is calling upon her sisters to wage a holy 
war. Nobody has yet seriously proposed 
to restore the use of the brank or scold’s 
bridle, which was the subject of an inter- 
esting article by Mr. B. H. Cunn‘ngton in 
the last number of this magazine, But 
the editor has received a great many let- 
ters on the subject from aggrieved ladies. 
and it is evident that the article has g ven 
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rise toa feeling of insecurity regarding the 
the matter in the minds of our readers. 
The touching feature about most of these 
letters is that while the writers are glad 
that the punishment is a thing of the past, 
they all admit that the crime which it fitted 
is as rife as ever. Some of the letters are 
in thé form of confessions to the editor, 
and they have been quite a revelation to 
me. can honestly say that I have al- 
ways regarded “the scold” in the same 
category as “the witch,” as a rather un- 
real being, or, at least, as a prehistoric 
monster. [ have in my time been the 
friend of many women: I hold one of the 
qualifications for a bishopric mentioned by 
St. Paul, in that [ am the husband of one 
wife, but I am still without experience of 
the common scold, as she is called in old 
documents. I have, however, realised 
snce reading these letters to the editor 
thai [ know very little about women. For 
no: a single correspondent denies the exis- 
tence of the evil, but all are mightily angry 
at the idea of punishment. One lady 
chinks it is “ horrid” of us to publish such 
an article, because it has brought joy and 
hope to the heart of her husband. It has 
encouraged him in his ‘habit of saying 
nasty things. Her grievance against this 
gentleman is that he says what he likes, 
but he expects her not to say a word in 
self-defence. I was inclined to sympathise 
with this lady until I came upon 
her postscript. When she had finished 
the letter she became evidently afraid 
that the editor might form the im- 
pression that she was a weak wo- 
man, so she added an illuminating post- 
script, “ All my life I have said and done 
just as I liked, and I mean to do so until 
the end. He can do nothing to stop me. 
I should leave him if he did.” After 
reading this we felt somehow pleased that 
our article had perhaps brought a little 
temporary hope into this husband’s life. 
Another lady is shocked and horrified at 
the brutality of man in the past, but she 
seems to think that women are as trying 
as ever, But they are so because men 


don’t take the trouble to understand them. 
She confesses to “an awful temper” her- 
self, but her home has not been wrecked 
thereby, because her husband does not 
answer her back. Moreover, “he never 
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alludes in quieter moments to my angry 
speeches as if they were meant.” I think 
that that husband must not only be a wise 
but a very nice man. H's conduct has 
all the effect of corporal punishment wit1- 
out its indignity, because the lady con- 
fesses that his treatment makes her feel 
that she deserves whipping. One lady 
suggests “homes” for wives whose tem- 
pers are uncontroilable, but this adv ce 
seems to me ironica’. It is surely “homes” 
that these ladies make impossible. An- 
other correspondent asks us to discuss the 
question, and to suggest cures. T "xe editor 
has, therefore, rather ungallantly handed 
the letters over to me to deal with. He 
tells me that here is a chance to put some 
of my arm-chair philosophy into practice, 
Well, I will try to be practical. 

My chief objection to the brank is that, 
judging from the sketches given in Mr. 
Cunnington’s article, it is so unbecom‘ng. 
I am convinced that the scold exists, and 
Mr. Cunnington has proved to me that 
the brank is a most effective cure for the 
evil, The difficulties I see are how to get 
the bridle on, and what is to happen when 
it is taken off. Are there any ways ot 
escape for the man other than the chim- 
ney? I am opposed to coercion, and I 
believe that if men were only tactful and 
kind, the brank could be applied q:‘:e 
painlessly. I believe that if some clever 
inventor could design a brank which would 
set off rather than hide a woncn’s physi- 
cal charms, which should be ostensibly de- 
signed for this purpose, and its real object 
be wisely hidden, the ladies would readily 
accept the bridle. A brank migat become 
as much a part of a women’s attire as a 
corset. Women will gladly wear steels 
which forbid freedom of movement, and 
boots which prevent comfortable walking: 
it is easy to see that to ask them to sacri- 
fice freedom of speech for the sake of a 
pretty and jewelled brid'e is not an ex- 
travagant demand, Many women already 
wear masks and mechanical contrivances 
for the prevention of wrinkles and double 
chins: could not the scope of these ar- 
tic:es be subtly and cunningly enlarged so 
as to make speech at least difficult? If 
a Royal Princess or some recognised leader 
of society could be induced to set the 
fashion it would be taken up, I am sure, 
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by all classes in time, and might even ulti- 
mately reach fishwives, which would surely 
be an unmixed blessing. It is true that 
the good-tempered woman would yield to 
the fashion equally with the scold, and we 
might thus be deprived of one of the great 
charms of woman’s society, but what a de- 
velopment in the arts of coquetry and flir- 
tation might take place through the desire 
of the man to have the bridle temporarily 
removed! John Strange Winter says that 
the threatened revival of the crinoline is 
entirely due to men, who, under the thin 
disguise of flattering woman’s vanity are 
anxious to create a corner in steel. If men 
can achieve such results out of pure com- 
mercial ambition they can surely do much 
when the object is the peacefulness of their 
homes. 

There is only one other remedy for the 
scold which suggests itself to me, and 
that is the removal of the cause of offence. 
If we cannot abolish men we can at least 
reform them. A scold is usually a disap- 
pointed woman. She has created an ideal 
man in her heart, has loved this ideal, 
and has forthwith invested some very or- 
dinary male being with all the attributes 
of her ideal. And instead of being honest- 
ly annoyed and distressed at the woman’s 
want of knowledge of him, he is immensely 
pleased and flattered, and imagines her to 
be his affinity. He makes no effort to live 
up to the ideal which has been formed of 
him: what is the necessity? The lady 
loves him as he is. But she really is only 
still in love with her ideal, and that is 
the tragedy of the matter. The gradual 
failure of the man to realise her expecta- 
tions turns her into a scold; in fact, the 
falling to pieces of our ideals turns us 
all into embittered beings. If a man mar- 
ries a woman who believes implicitly that 
he is a saint and a hero, he is not playing 
the game: he is marrying her under false 
pretences, and he deserves all the scolding 
he obtains. I have listened to a lady 
speaking of a man in terms which would 
be more appropriate to a saint or an angel, 
and I have heard that same man, after- 
wards, in speaking of the lady, confess 
that what attracted him to her was that she 
thoroughly understood his character! I 
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have felt on such occasions that I have 
been present at tragedy in the making. I 
like the definition of a friend given in a 


schoolboy’s essay. “A “” » & person 
who knows all about you and likes you all 
the same.” It is an equally good defini- 
tion of a satisfactory lover, and it is the 
material out of which are made good hus- 
bands and companionable wives. “Men 
are strangely mistimed and misapplied. 
And the excellence of each is an inflamed 
individualism which separates him more.” 
Married or single, we are all rather lonely 
beings, and as our individualities develop 
we discover fewer affinities. Men recog- 
nise the truth of this better than women, 
and fashion their lives accordingly. 
Women rebel at the idea of development : 
they distrust it: with Charles Lamb they 
would say, “I am content to stand still at 
the age at which I am arrived. : 
Any alteration, on fhis earth of mine, in 
diet or in lodging puzzles and discom- 
poses me.” They denounce the man who 
is simply obeying the law of his being, as 
a traitor and a man without principle. 
Their “ inflamed individualism ” takes the 
form of scolding, they are born Conserva- 
tives: they are all Mrs. Partingtons when 
they think they can restrain the tide of 
human development. I think that men 
should recognise this fact more than they 
do and conceal better than they do some- 
times, the alterations which are always tak- 
ing place in their view-points and charac- 
ters. They should cultivate at least the 
appearance of stability; like Lord Bea- 
consfield with the Conservatives, they 
snow.d educate their partner to appreciate 
gradually the new order of things. I 
believe that home rule of the more rebel- 
lious sort can really be killed by kindness, 
tempered with a little artfulness. It is, 
at least, easier to manage an angry woman 
than an angry man; the former ex- 
presses herself in tears, and there are so 
many ways by which a man can dry up a 
woman’s tears, The existence of a per- 
manent “scold” is a reflection on the in- 
telligence, as well as the heart of her hus- 
band; while a judicious and well-timed 
purchase at a jewellers may often become 
a real form of life insuranee. 
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DESERT 


A secret curse o’er that old mansion hung 


its deserted garden.” 


And 





—Hood’s ** Haunted House,” 





